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JOSEm  CHAIHXS  BEJCEK.  miphoiiium.  SteriiM 
Monon  Bi^  School  Bend,  Cicero,  IIL  Only  firat  di- 
Ticioo  winner  on  bnritone  at  19M  National  Contcit. 
Won  with  a  Conn. 


9  At  the  Clevelaiul  1936  National  High  School  Band 
Gxitest,  Gmn  inatruments  were  again  the  predominant 
favorite  among  the  winners.  133  winners  of  whom  we 
have  record,  won  with  Conns. 

The  only  winner  of  first  division  honors  in  the  baritone 
solo  events,  won  with  a  Conn.  Four  second  division 
and  seven  third  division  winners  also  used  Conns.  In  the 
French  Horn  solo  events  one  first  division  winner  and 
two  third  division  winners  won  with  Conns« 

For  championship  performance  try  a  late  model  Conn. 
See  your  Conn  dealer  or  write  for  free  book.  Please  men¬ 
tion  instrument. 

C  G.  CONN,  JOtd.,  1142  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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MARTHA  SCHNAIDT  (left),  bari¬ 
tone,  Wishinaton  High  School  Band, 
Sioux  Falls,  so.  Dakota.  Second  di- 
viuon  winner  1936  National  Contest. 
Won  with  a  (^nn. 
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BOOK  Does  your  Band  or 

Amaze  Your  Friends  Orchcstra  tlZzd  3  SCt  of 


The  Music 

Conductor’s 

Manual 

By  FRED  E.  WATERS 
U  the  Wonder  Book  of  the  Lanfuace  of  Music 

It  is  a  complete  course  in  the  art  of 
conducting.  Told  and  illustrated  so  that 
any  child  can  understand  it,  yet  so  com¬ 
plete  that  there  is  nothing  more  for  you 
to  learn.  The  chapter  on  the 

Technique  of  the  Baton' 

is  alone  “worth  a  fortune”  to  any 
school  musician.  No  Band  or  Orches¬ 
tra,  Musician,  no  Supervisor,  Bandmas¬ 
ter,  or  Orchestra  Director  should  be 
without  this  manual.  No  other  book 
ever  published  will  give  you  so  much 
information — help — enjoyment. 

And  we  are  going  to 

Give  it  to  You 

Without  Cost 

Here  is  how  you  can  get  your  copy 
of  the  Waters  Conductor’s  Manual 
without  spending  a  penny  for  it.  Go 
out  among  your  friends  and  get  six 
subscriptions  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  at  the  regular  subscription  price 
(60c  a  year)  and  this  book  will  be  sent 
you  free — postpaid— at  once.  This  is  a 
limited  .offer.  You  know  you  want  a 
copy  of  this  book.  Start  right  now. 
Send  in  your  list  before  the  offer  is  with¬ 
drawn.  Start  today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO 

November,  1936  Pirate  mention  THE  S 
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We'll  give  you  one! 
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These  are  not  "premium"  Instruments.  They  are  made  especially  for  us 
by  a  manufacturer  of  highest  reputation  and  are  strictly  high-grade  in  every 
respect.  The  bars  of  the  xylophone  (left)  are  genuine  Honduras  rosewood,' 
accurately  tuned,  of  good  tone  and  carrying  power,  and  finished  in  their 
natural  grain.  Two  and  one-half  octaves,  G  to  C,  thirty  bars,  H/g  inch  wide 
by  inch  thick;  one  pair  selected  mallets;  contained  in  Fabrikoid  covered 
case  with  good  hardware  and  strong  leather  handle.  Cover  and  xylophone 
can  be  completely  removed  from  case.  Case  measures  26  inches  by  21 
inches  by  V/2  inches.  Weight  I4I/2  pounds. 

The  bell  bars  are  of  the  same  quality  steel  as  used  in  the  finest  profes¬ 
sional  bells.  They  have  a  fine  clear  tone,  accurate  in  pitch,  and  cushioned  on 
good  quality  felt.  Two  and  one-half  octaves,  G  to  C,  thirty  bars,  one  inch 
wide  by  1 1/|  inch  thick;  two  pair  of  selected  mallets;  contained  in  Fabrikoid 
covered  carrying  case,  same  as  xylophone,  size,  26  Inches  by  16  inches  by 
31/2  inches;  weight,  I8I/2  pounds. 

Send  fifty  yearly  subscriptions,  at  60c  each,  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  and  your  choice  of  one  of  these  instruments  uill  be  sent  express 
prepaid  immediately.  Half-year  subs  at  30c  each  will  be  accepted,  two 
for  one.  Get  your  whole  bmd  or  orchestra  to  subscribe,  if  necessary,  in 
order  that  you  may  have  one  of  these  instruments  in  time  for  the  spring 
contests.  But  act  quickly  because  this  offer  may  be  withdrawn  any 
minute.  Get  started  today. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


Pirate  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magatine. 


U.  K.  Rmm  is  beginning  his  •Uv^ntli  yMr 
■s  director  of  fho  Elgin,  Illinois,  high  school 
band.  In  1926,  his  first  yoar  at  Elgin,  tha 
band's  anrollmant  was  sistaan.  Today  tha 
first  high  school  band  numbers  ninaty-four; 
tha  second  high  school  band,  thirty-eight; 
and  tha  grade  band,  of  which  ha  has  charge, 
fifty.  Thera  is  also  an  all-city  grade  band 
of  ninety  pieces  and  a  junior  high  school 
band  of  eighty-one  which  are  under  the 
direction  of  John  Fletcher. 

Tha  Elgin  high  band  placed  in  first  division 
in  the  1934  and  1936  state  contests,  and  in 


second  division  in  the  1936  national.  It  has 
never  finished  lower  than  second  division 
in  any  contest  entered,  since  it  began  par¬ 
ticipating  in  1930.  Every  year  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Elgin  soloists  and  ensembles  qualify 
for  the  national  contest,  and  many  of  them 
attend,  making  high  ratings. 

Mr.  Reese,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  college 
with  an  A.  I.  degree  in  1916.  After  having 
taught  at  Morrison  and  Klemme,  Iowa,  for 
about  a  year,  he  served  in  the  aviation  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States  Navy  during  the 


World  War,  spending  nine  months  of  en¬ 
listment  in  France. 

From  1921  until  1926  he  taught  mathematics 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  after  having 
been  principal  of  the  Consolidated  high 
school  at  New  Hartford,  Iowa.  Then  he 
came  to  Elgin  as  teacher  of  mathematics 
and  band.  Mr.  Reese's  music  training  was 
acquired  at  Northwestern  University  in 
Evanston,  Illinois. 

For  the  last  two  years  Mr.  Reesa  has  bean 
president  of  the  Illinois  School  Band  asso¬ 
ciation,  his  term  aspiring  this  month. 
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This  New  PETITE  Model 


^  wpLiPnofiic  mm 

is  the  Ideal  Accordion  for 
the  SCHOOL  MUSICiAN! 


O  It  it  smaller.  It  is  lighter,  it  it  easier  to  ploy;  it  is  the  ideal  accordion  for  the  school  musician. 
It  has  the  complete  playing  range  and  the  full  volume  of  the  largest  concert  accordions,  yet  it 
requires  one-third  less  bellowsing.  You  can  quickly  transfer  your  ability  to  play  any  instrumanf 
to  the  piano  keyboard  of  this  romantic  Soprani  from  the  Old  World,  the  one  complete  instrument 
in  itself  that  you  can  take  with  you  wherever  you  go,  for  fun,  entertainment,  and  real  musical 
satisfaction.  .  .  .  The  secret  of  Soprani's  accomplishment  in  reducing  size  and  weight  in  this 
beautifully  toned,  new  Petite,  is  the  exclusive  Ampliphonic  reed  block  construction,  a  miracle  of 
pQg  genius  that  completely  antiquates  the  old-style  solid  wood  reed  blocks, 

pan  AOOK  much  the  same  as  when  400  years  ago  tiM  first  sound  chested  Welin 

appeared  in  Italy,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  those  accustomed  to  strings 
stretched  on  a  stick.  This  is  the  first  time  the  sound  chest  has  been 
'  ^  applied  to  the  reeds  of  on  accordion,  and  the  design  is  fully  protected 

by  patents.  .  .  .  The  characteristics  of  this  new  instrument  are  immediate 
response,  amplified  volume,  tone  quality,  lightness,  sturdiness,  and  ease 


Complete,  Easy  Instruction  Book  Included  FREE 

With  this  simplified  instructor  you  can  quickly  master  your  Petite 
Soprani.  Rapid  progress  assured.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Carrying 
case.  Easy  terms.  See  your  local  dealer,  or  write  direct  for  beautiful, 
illustrated  circular  with  full  details.  Get  in  the  fun  now.  Send  today. 


Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  post  o<hce 
at  Chicago,  lUmois,  under  the  Act  of  March  3. 
tSjp.  Published  monthly  except  July  and 
August  by  the  School  Musician  Publishing  Co. 
Subscription  Rates:  One  year.  United  States, 
Mexico,  V.  S.  Possessions,  and  Canada,  6oe. 
Foreign  countries,  $t.S0.  Single  copies,  tjc. 


The  TUBA  is  Not 
an  OOM-Pah 


By  WILLIAM  BELL 

Brilliant  Tuba  Virtuoso 
As  told  to  Ernest  N.  Glover 

Manager  and  Attisfanf  Conductor,  Armco  Band 


9  MORE  THAN  TEN  years  ago  I 
read  an  article  by  an  unknown  writer 
who  monopolized  several  columns  of 
an  otherwise  excellent  magazine  cast¬ 
ing  aspersions  at  what  he  termed 
“the  unambi¬ 
tious  profession 
of  tuba  play- 
i n g”.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  tuba 
artists  as  “oom- 
p  a  h  players — 
men  of  low 
mentality,  in¬ 
dolent  in  nature, 
and  naturally  of 
morose  disposi¬ 
tion”.  The  only 
charitable  anal¬ 
ysis  I  have 
been  able  to 
give  of  this 
man’s  outrage 
against  tuba  players,  is  that  perhaps 
his  first  serious  rival  may  have  been 
a  tuba-playing  romeo  who  was  more 
successful  than  he  in  winning  the 
charming  lady’s  graces. 

Knowing  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
instrument  in  all  of  its  phases,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  playing  a  tuba  requires  the 
use  of  as  much  intelligence  as  any 
other  instrument.  The  determined  ef¬ 
forts  necessary  to  gain  outstanding 
ability  on  the  tuba  allows  very  little 
time  for  indolence,  and  as  I  think  of 
“big”  Jack  Richardson,  that  genial 
philosopher  of  Sousa  days  who  was 
everybody’s  friend,  I  can  hardly  agree 
with  our  critic  that  tuba  playing  is 
In  any  way  synonymous  with  a  mor¬ 
ose  disposition.  In  fact,  in  most 
bands  I  have  found  my  partners  in 
the  bass  section  to  be  of  a  Jovial  and 
kindly  nature,  and  ofttimes  the  life 
of  the  party. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  tuba 
playing  is  unimportant,  and  think 
that  it  does  not  call  for  real  artistic 
endeavor.  Even  some  bandmasters. 


who  certainly  should  know  better, 
have  been  guilty  of  carelessness  in 
the  choice  of  talent  for  this  instru¬ 
ment.  Much  too  often  tuba  players 
are  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  unsuc¬ 
cessful  cornet,  trombone,  and  bari¬ 
tone  players,  and  these  have'  natur¬ 
ally  been  equally  unsuccessful  on  the 
tuba.  If  I  were  a  bandmaster  and 
had  to  develop  my  tuba  section,  I 
would  choose  some  of  my  keenest 
and  most  talented  young  musicians 
for  this  instrument.  Because  of  the 
rhythmic  impOTtance  and  fundamen¬ 
tal  tonal  qualities  for  which  the  tuba 
section  is  responsible,  it  should  be 
made  up  of  players  equal  in  talent  to 
any  other  section  in  the  band.  Poor 
tuba  playing  can  do  more  to  upset  the 
character  of  a  band’s  playing  than 
any  other  section,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  the  percussion  section. 

The  tuba  is  not  an  “oom-pah”!  It 
is  a  fine  musical  instrument  of  noble 
qualities,  masculine  in  character,  and 
with  a  voice  of  heroic  personality. 
It  is  capable  of  a  wide  range  of  tone 
color  and  emotions,  and  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  band. 

The  most  frequently  used  tubas 
ere  the  BB-fiat  basses,  but  in  recent 
years,  bands  in  the  United  States  are 
more  generally  recognizing  the  value 
of  using  both  the  small  E-flet  tuba 
and  the  BB-fiats.  Personally,  I 
highly  recommend  the  use  of  one 
El-fiat  tuba  with  every  two  BB-fiat 
tubas,  and  I  believe  I  can  safely  say 
that  many  leading  bandmasters  will 


WitlUm  Ball,  tuba  playar  in  tba 
Armco  band,  is  ona  of  tha  world's 
most  varsatila  artists  of  tha  instru- 
mant. 

agree  with  me  in  this  respect.  On 
the  first  chair  tuba  of  both  Frank 
Simon’s  Armco  band  and  the  Gold¬ 
man  band,  I  play  the  small  El-fiat 
tuba,  and  I  find  its  tone  quality  indis¬ 
pensable  in  these  famous  bands.  By 
providing  an  important  link  between 
the  baritones,  euphoniums,  bass  trom¬ 
bone,  and  the  rather  remote  BB-fiat 
basses,  the  El-fiat  tuba  manifests  its 
importance  both  in  tone  color  and 
pitch.  In  certain  types  of  passages 


Mr.  Glovor 


First  of  a  series  of  articles  to  appear  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  by  the 
renowned  soloists  of  Frank  Simon's  Armco  Band 
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H«r«  it  th«  •ntir*  fub«  Motion  of  tho  Armco  band.  Tha  Armco  band  bagint  itt 
aighth  contacutiva  yaar  on  tha  radio  on  Sunday,  Novambar  29,  at  8  p.  m.  Eattam 
Standard  Tima  ovar  tha  NBC  blua  natwork,  from  coast  to  coast.  Ba  sura  to  tuna  in. 


a  fine  band  is  often  likened  to  a 
great  organ.  The  playing  of  the  E- 
flat  and  BB-flat  tubas  in  octaves  gives 
that  full  diapason  depth  and  richness 
of  tone  that  compares  with  the  pedal 
notes  of  a  huge  organ.  Many  of  the 
best  arrangements  give  separate 
parts  to  the  E-flat  and  BB-flat  tubas, 
however,  in  the  better  bands  the 
players  themselves  quite  often  use 
their  own  discretion  in  adapting  this 
effect,  whether  written  in  the  part  or 
not.  Sometimes  the  E-flat  will  Jump 
to  the  octave  above,  or  if  the  part  is 
fairly  high,  the  BB-flat  will  drop  to 
the  octave  below.  This  effect  is  par¬ 
ticularly  beautiful  in  sustained  work, 
but  careful  and  musicianly  judgment 
must  be  exercised  so  that  only  the 
proper  use  is  made  of  this  effect. 

When  the  El-flat  and  BB-flat  tubas 
are  playing  in  strict  unison  of  pitch, 
I  believe  that  the  compact  tone 
color  of  the  E-flat  lends  a  solidity 
that  enriches  and  intensifles  the 
tone  quality  of  a  bass  section  very 
impressively.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  adoption  of  the  El-flat  tuba  in  the 
proportion  priorly  mentioned,  will 
strengthen  and  enhance  the  bass  sec¬ 
tion  of  any  band.  Of  course,  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  E-flat  tuba 
must  not  replace  the  BB-flat  tuba, 
and  must  only  be  used  where  there 
are  three  or  more  tubas  in  a  band. 
There  are  occasions  when  the  E-flat 
tuba  can  be  used  to  reinforce  the 
euphonium  and  baritone,  which  are 
perhaps  best  termed  as  the  ’cellos  of 
the  band,  and  are  at  times  weak 
numerically. 


I  have  often  been  asked  for  my 
opinion  regarding  the  physical  re¬ 
quirements  to  make  a  good  tuba 
player.  This  is  a  hard  question  to 
answer,  for  always  the  exception  to 
the  rule  can  be  pointed  out.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  a  person  of 
large  physique  possesses  a  deflnite 
advantage,  because  tuba  playing 
taxes  lung  capacity  to  the  limit.  I 
also  believe  that  because  of  the  large 
mouthpiece,  a  player  with  rather 


thick  lips  has  a  slight  advantage.  As 
a  very  flne  example  of  a  man  who 
by  virtue  of  both  these  advantages 
is  a  “natural”  tuba  player,  I  point 
to  John  Kuhn,  formerly  with  the 
Sousa  band  and  now  playing  at  the 
Chicago  NBC  studios.  Nevertheless, 
I  do  not  claim  that  these  qualiflca- 
tions  are  absolutely  essential,  al¬ 
though  I  do  think  that  a  large 
physique  is  the  most  important  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  two.  I  know  many 
tuba  players  having  rather  thin  lips 
who  have  met  with  great  success, 
among  these  being  Jack  Richardson, 
James  Romeril  (Armco  band  and 
formerly  with  Sousa),  Norman  Mac- 
Pherson  (Paul  Whiteman),  and  Fred 
Pfaff,  New  York  radio  artist.  These 
men,  however,  have  strong  physique 
and  unusual  lung  capacity. 

When  judge  of  tubas  at  the  na¬ 
tional  solo  contest  held  in  Cleveland 
this  year,  I  heard  thirty-nine  players 
from  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  I  listened  to  some  remark¬ 
able  playing,  of  course,  and  it  was  a 
revelation  to  me  to  observe  so  many 
young  people  taking  the  study  of  the 
tuba  with  such  commendable  serious¬ 
ness.  Tbe  most  glaring  fault  noticed 
among  the  players  that  I  judged  was 
the  lack  of  proper  breath  support  in 
their  playing.  The  paramount  essen¬ 
tial  to  tuba  playing  is  to  breathe 
deeply,  completely  Ailing  the  lungs. 
The  lower  part  of  the  lungs  as  well 
as  the  upper  part  should  be  fllled  to 
capacity,  so  that  with  a  proper  con¬ 
servation  of  breath,  the  player  has 
control  of  the  instrument  at  all  times. 

{Turn  to  page  35) 


E«ch  mambsr  of  this  brass  sextat  from  Groanwood,  Mississippi,  has  playad  in  tha 
high  school  band  for  four  yaars,  and  for  tha  antira  pariod  of  tima  hava  baan  undar 
tha  direction  of  Roy  M.  Martin.  Tha  mambars  ara:  Alac  Cortnar,  first  comat; 
Tom  Calhoun,  second  comat;  Minor  Morgan,  trombona;  Bobby  Jim  Barnatt,  horn; 
Harold  Tabb,  baritona;  and  Murry  Waaks,  bass.  Tha  saxtat  placed  in  first  divi¬ 
sion  at  tha  1936  national  contest. 
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The  March  of 


Perfect  timing  is  one  of  the  most  important  essentials  of  figurative 
marching.  At  the  National  Marching  Contest,  held  in  Cleveland  last 
May,  the  band  from  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  literally  stole  the  show  with  their 
robot  precision  and  eye4ash  timing.  In  this  article  the  author  gives 
some  of  his  pet  theories  for  developing  the  perfect  marching  band. 


By  George  T.  Bennett,  Red  Oak,  Iowa 


•  PERHAPS  NO  musical  organiza¬ 
tion  appeals  to  everyone,  whether  it 
be  the  little  child,  the  aged  grand¬ 
father,  the  lover  of  Jazz,  m*  the  ar¬ 
dent  follower  of  the  symphony,  as 
does  the  marching  band.  Martial 
music,  together  with  the  tramp  and 
swing  of  marching  feet,  brings  those 
from  every  walk  of  life  to  see  and 
hear  that  likable  combination  of 
music  and  rhythm. 

But  to  give  to  those  who  come  the 
greatest  thrill,  this  marching  band 
must  be  snappy;  its  alignment  must 
be  perfect;  its  uniforms  neat;  its  ma¬ 
neuvers  executed  with  precision.  It 
must  really  play,  and  every  member 
must  be  a  soldier.  Any  band  can 
march,  after  a  fashion,  but  the  band 
that  will  be  remembered  is  the  band 
that  will  pay  attention  to  details,  for, 
after  all,  it  is  the  little  things  that 
count. 


In  my  experience  with  state  and  na¬ 
tional  championship  organizations, 
those  that  win  are  the  unusual.  They 
are  the  organizations  that  go  on  the 
field  with  fiash,  play,  and  maneuver 
at  the  same  time,  and  execute  with 
precision  that  which  the  audience  is 
not  expecting.  The  ranks  and  fianks 
must  be  perfectly  straight,  and  even 
the  diagonals  must  be  in  line.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  having 
guides  with  a  sense  of  distance  and 
players  that  can  accurately  “dress” 


Gaorg*  T.  Bannatt  is  diractor  of  tha 
bands  at  tha  Rad  Oak,  Iowa,  hi^k 
tckool. 


on,  these  guides.  In  playing,  the  har¬ 
mony  parts  must  be  memorized  and 
played  as  well  as  the  leads.  Above 
all,  the  music  lyre  should  be  abol¬ 
ished.  Instruments  must  be  brought 
up  and  down  together  in  exact  ca¬ 
dence  and  held  and  carried  properly. 
The  stride  should  be  uniform  and 
steady,  and  the  arms  should  swing  as 
one  big  unit.  For  expression  and 
tone  quality  the  ideal  ccmcert  band 
can  well  be  emulated. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  128-132 
cadence  is  entirely  too  slow  for  a 
snappy  band;  while  it  may  be  too  fast 
for  adult  musicians  with  less  march¬ 
ing  experience,  high  school  boys  and 
girls  naturally  take  a  shorter  and 
quicker  step.  I  hope  the  day  may 
soon  come  when  we  can  discard  the 
army  regulaticm,  which  is  intended 
for  older  men,  and  substitute  a  uni¬ 
form  cadence  rather  than  any  par¬ 
ticular  number  of  steps  per  minute. 
I  have  seen  the  performance  of  many 
fine  playing  organizations  ruined  on 
the  marching  field  by  a  sluggish, 
draggy  cadence.  I  have  also  seen 
some  very  fine  bands  march  faster 
than  they  could  possibly  play.  The 
proper  stride  (that  which  suits  the 


Tk«  Red  Oak  hiqh  school  marching 
band  ratad  in  first  division  in  tko 
1936  National  Marching  Contest  for 
Class  B  bands.  Two-thirds  of  its  mom- 
bors  had  navor  playad  an  instrument 
before  September  I,  1935,  and  this 
was  the  first  year  that  Red  Oak  ever 
entered  a  state  music  contest. 
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majority  of  the  band)  should  be  used. 

I  If  the  organization  is  chiefly  boys, 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  “military  stride”  is  best.  I 
would  say  the  proper  cadence  for 
such  an  organization  is  140  steps  per 
minute.  If  the  majority  of  the  band 
be  girls,  then  without  question  the 
"high  stride"  is  best.  This  is  because 
girls  are  in  the  habit  of  walking  on 
high  heels  and  taking  short  steps. 
The  proper  cadence  for  such  an  or- 
I  ,  ganization  should  range  from  150  to 
i  160  steps  per  minute. 

Proper  uniforms  are,  of  course, 
Tery  important.  They  set  off  the 
band  as  a  distinct  unit  different  from 
all  others.  They  give  it  flash  when 
a  new  maneuver  is  executed.  They 
give  the  wearer  confidence  and  dig- 
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Column  half  loft.  Ona  and  ona-half 
lamicircia  for  loft  guide.  All  rank* 
drat*  right. 


nity.  It  is  very  important  that  they 
should  be  perfectly  clean,  well 
pressed,  buckles  and  buttons  polished, 
and  worn  according  to  military  regu¬ 
lations.  Spats,  gloves,  and  contrast¬ 
ing  stripes  add  much  to  the  average 


(See  illustrations.)  In  place  of  fol¬ 
lowing  the  army  regulation,  I  prefer 
to  use  a  three  foot  semicircle  on 
“column  right  and  left”  and  a  one  and 
one-half  foot  semi-circle  on  "column 
half  right  and  left”.  (See  illustra¬ 
tions.)  The  logical  maneuver  to  fol¬ 
low  is  the  “counter-march”.  Of  these 
we  use  the  “folding  line  counter- 
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Column  right.  Thru*  foot  tomicircU 

for  right  guido.  All  ranb  drou  laft. 

uniform.  Shoes  should  be  of  the  same 
color  and  heels  should  always  be  low. 

Whether  in  contest  or  on  the  prac¬ 
tice  field,  army  discipline  should  be 
in  order.  The  band  members  should 
feel  that  it  is  their  duty  to  enforce 
this  discipline  upon  themselves.  They 
dislike  a  “crabby”  drum  major,  and 
generally  “crabbiness”  is  caused  by 
lack  of  discipline.  The  drum  major 
at  best  has  enough  to  do  if  he  has 
the  full  co-operation  of  his  band.  Here 
again,  as  in  football,  it  is  co-operation 
and  teamwork  that  wins.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  soldier  should  always  be  an 
example  for  every  “marcher” — head 
up,  chin  in,  eyes  to  the  front,  shoul¬ 
ders  back,  chest  raised,  hands 
closed  with  thumbs  to  the  front,  heels 
at  an  angle  of  45*,  and  other  details 
should  be  first  in  the  minds  of  every¬ 
one  concerned.  Attendance  at  re¬ 
hearsals  and  a  proper  audience  when 
instructions  are  given  are  very 
necessary  parts  of  discipline. 

The  flashy  part  of  every  band  is 
the  maneuvers  which  it  executes  with 
perfection  and  precision.  Here,  I 
contend,  the  marching  band  differs 
from  the  drum  and  bugle  corps. 
Only  those  maneuvers  that  are  prac¬ 
tical — those  that  are  in  real  use  in 
street  marching  or  on  the  football 
field — should  be  used.  In  teaching 
maneuvers  I  like  to  take  up  the  “for¬ 
ward  march”  and  “halt”,  and  to  do 
these  in  single  squad  formation.  In 
fact,  I  believe  every  maneuver  should 
be  thoroughly  mastered  in  squad  for¬ 
mation  before  it  is  attempted  in  a 
band  as  a  whole.  The  next  steps  I 
generally  follow  are  “right  and  left 
dress”,  “attention”,  and  “fall  out”  and 
“fall  in”.  I  like  to  follow  this  up  by 
“at  ease”,  “parade  rest”,  “right 
face”,  “left  face”,  and  “about  face”.  I 
believe  every  maneuver  should  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  count  with  just  as  much 
seriousness  on  the  part  of  each 
cadet  about  his  mental  counting  as 
there  is  with  trapeze  performers  in 
a  ch-cus.  After  mastering  the  above 
the  logical  step  is  to  take  up  “column 
right”,  “column  left”,  and  “column 
half  right”  and  “column  half  left”. 
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march”  and  the  “regular  counter¬ 
march”.  The  former  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  ot  keeping  the  guides  in  the 
same  position,  while  the  latter  makes 

(Turn  to  poge  88) 
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Picking  Beginners 

for  Instrumental  Study  in  the 


•  IT  IS  OFTEN  said  that  musical 
ability  is  latent  in  all  children,  and 
that  with  the  proper  attention  it  may 
be  developed  successfully.  No  doubt 
this  is  true,  not  only  in  music,  but  in 
every  line  of  human  endeavor.  The 
point  to  be  brought  out  in  the  present 
discussion  is  whether  or  not  the  av¬ 
erage  small  high  school  has  the 
necessary  resources  to  develop  the 
latent  musical  ability  of  all  children. 

In  a  survey  of  Minnesota  school 
bands  made  recently  by  the  writer  it 
was  found  that  80  per  cent  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  had  no  definite  policies  for 
the  acceptance  of  beginners,  but  were 
willing  to  attempt  the  training  of  all 
pupils  who  were  willing  to  purchase 
an  instrument.  In  writing  up  the 
survey  for  presentation  as  a  master’s 
thesis  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  it  was  recommended  that 
schools  should  adopt  definite  policies 
for  selecting  beginners.  The  central 
argument  upon  which  this  suggestion 
was  based  was  that  directors  in  small 
schools  have  so  many  varied  duties 
that  they  rarely  find  it  possible  to 


Earl  Erickson  is 
director  of  the 
La  Suaur,  Minn., 
H.  S.  band  (be¬ 
low).  The  band 
is  in  its  third 
year  with  sixty 
members.  Mr. 
Erickson  is  the 
composer  of  sev¬ 
eral  nationally 
known  clarinet 
trios  with  piano 
accompaniment. 


SMALL  High  School 


By  B.  L  Pehrson,  Principal 
Plainview,  Minnesota,  Public  Schools 


develop  an  instrumental  program 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
various  levels  of  pupil  ability  with 
which  they  must  crmtend.  In  a  large 
echool  a  system  of  bands  may  be 
developed  consisting  of  a  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  and,  if  necessary,  even  a  third 
organization.  Careful  attention  to 
the  selection  of  beginning  students  is 
not  so  important  here,  for  if  a  stu¬ 
dent  does  not  “make”  the  first  band, 
he  may  at  least  fit  into  one  of  the 
other  more  or  less  complete  organiza¬ 
tions.  Here  he  may  find  proper  ex¬ 
pression  for  his  level  of  ability.  The 
survey  disclosed  that  over  60  per 
cent  of  the  schools  with  a  four  year 
high  school  enrollment  of  200  or  more 
had  real  band  organizations  for  be¬ 
ginning  students  and  those  who  failed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  first 
bend.  On  the  other  hand,  less  than 
30  per  cent  of  the  schools  with  a  four 
year  enrollment  less  than  200  had 
such  an  organization.  Among  these 
schools  beginners  were  placed  in 
more  or  less  unbalanced  heterogene¬ 
ous  groups.  Such  groups  are  useful 
only  in  unisonal  technical  studies  and 
do  not  offer  the  pupil  the  advantage 
of  real  musical  expression.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  pupil  may  be¬ 
come  discouraged  and  lose  interest 
before  be  has  developed  sufficient 


ability  to  be  admitted  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  band. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  small 
schools  are  not  very  exacting  in  their 
requirements  for  admittance  into  the 
regular  band.  In  fact,  60  per  cent  of 
the  directors  in  schools  below  the  200 
mark  stated  that  beginners  were  ad¬ 
mitted  as  soon  as  it  was  felt  that  they 
had  learned  enough  of  notation  and 
the  rudiments  of  music  to  “get  along” 
in  the  regular  organization.  This 
condition,  however,  is  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  due  to  the  increasing  exactness 
of  the  demands  of  contest  work.  Un¬ 
less  secondary  organizations  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  offer  a  real  musical  outlet  to 
those  who  are  not  capable  enough  for 
the  first  band,  there  are  going  to  be 
a  number  of  disillusioned  pupils,  to 
say  nothing  of  dissatisfied  parents 
who  have  invested  good  cash  in  an 
instrument.  No  director  can  afford 
to  have  these  dissatisfied  people 
knocking  his  organization. 

The  problem  for  the  director  in  the 
small  high  school,  then,  is  to  get  the 
“right”  people  into  his  organization 
by  selecting  only  those  who  show 
promise  of  at  least  average  success. 
When  such  a  policy  is  suggested, 
there  are  those  who  will  brand  it  as 
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unfair  and  undemocratic.  In  fact,  in 
defending  his  thesis  the  writer  was 
asked  to  answer  that  very  charge. 
What  right,  asked  the  committee 
member,  has  a  school  to  say  who 
shall  and  who  shall  not  study  music? 
The  school  had  no  more  right  to 
discriminate  against  a  student  in  the 
study  of  music  than  in  physics  or 
bookkeeping!  This  argument  was 
answered  somewhat  in  the  following 
vein:  In  adopting  a  policy  of  select¬ 
ing  beginners  no  ironclad  rules  can 
be  made.  Selective  means  similar  to 
those  used  in  other  educational  fields 
should  be  employed.  Our  whole  mod¬ 
ern  school  system  is  based  on  the 
contention  that  the  abilities,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  needs  of  the  student  should 
be  diagnosed  and  a  program  of  gui¬ 
dance  offered  to  enable  him  to  de¬ 
velop  those  interests  and  abilities 
that  seem  most  pronounced.  To  de¬ 
termine  abilities,  the  modem  junior 
high  school  has  a  number  of  “ex¬ 
ploratory”  courses  with  only  a  few 
weeks  of  attention  spent  on  each 
course.  If  success  is  shown  in  these 
courses,  the  student  is  encouraged  to 
take  complete  courses  in  the  senior 
high  school.  The  modern  school  also 
employs  a  complete  testing  program 
including  tests  predicative  of  various 
types  of  abilities.  To  find  what  a 
boy  or  girl  can  do  best,  and  to  train 
them  to  do  it,  seems  to  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  function  of  our  secondary 
schools  today. 

What  can  the  school  offer  in  the 
way  of  exploratory  work  to  determine 
the  probable  success  of  a  student  in 
instrumental  work?  It  may  be  desir¬ 
able  for  the  school  to  own  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  band  instruments  which 
can  be  used  by  beginning  students 
until  the  director  is  convinced  <that 
he  is  either  justified  in  asking  par¬ 
ents  to  buy  instmments  for  them  or 
in  informing  the  parents  that  it  would 
be  wiser  to  pursue  activities  more  in 
line  with  the  child’s  ability.  It  may 
be  some  time,  however,  before  school 
boards  in  the  smailer  communities 
are  sufficiently  sold  on  the  instrumen¬ 
tal  program  to  invest  in  these  prop¬ 
erties,  and  so  more  convenient  means 
of  selection  must  be  used. 

Before  determining  the  devices  that 
may  be  employed  as  predictives  of 
musical  success,  it  may  be  well  to 
discuss  the  personal  qualities  that 
should  be  a  part  of  the  make-up  of 
instrumental  students.  According  to 
the  average  rank  given  by  128  direc¬ 
tors,  musical  ability  placed  first,  per¬ 
sistence  or  the  ability  to  “stick”  to  a 
job  ranked  second,  and  intelligence 
placed  third.  Other  qualities,  such 
as  initiative,  co-operation,  and  loyalty 
are  important,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  three  mentioned  should  be 


present  in  a  boy  or  girl  in  a  marked 
degree  before  selection  for  instru¬ 
mental  work.  Musical  ability  may  be 
determined  by  the  Seashore  tests,  the 
pitch  and  rhythm  tests  devised  by 
certain  band  instrument  dealers,  and 
the  estimate  of  the  grade  music 
supervisor  in  regard  to  singing  abil¬ 
ity.  Perhaps  this  quality  should  be 
given  more  weight  than  the  other 
two,  for  it  has  been  often  said  that 
“if  a  child  can’t  sing  it,  he  can’t  play 
it”.  A  combination  of  the  three  de¬ 
terminants  would  probably  give  the 
best  estimate.  The  quality  of  per- 
flistence  may  be  estimated  by  a  con¬ 
census  of  teachers’  opinions,  or  the 
ranking  of  pupils  by  several  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  familiar  with  their  work 
habits.  Intelligence  can  be  estimated 
best  by  a  composite  of  intelligence 
quotient,  school  marks,  and  teachers’ 
estimates. 

In  addition  to  personal  qualities,  the 
age  at  which  a  boy  or  girl  commences 
instrumental  work  is  a  factor  which 
partly  determines  the  success  of  the 
band  or  orchestra  program.  In  the 
survey  to  which  we  have  referred 
more  beginners  were  found  in  the 
ninth  grade  than  in  any  other.  Of 
the  total  number  of  beginners  in  145 
bands,  18  per  cent  were  found  in  this 
grade,  16  per  cent  were  located  in  the 
eighth  grade,  15  per  cent  in  the  sev¬ 
enth,  and  the  same  fraction  in  the 
sixth  grade.  The  fact  that  65  per 
cent  of  the  beginners  were  found  in 
the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades  shows  that  some  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  age  distribution 
of  pupils  enrolled.  Pupils  below  the 
sixth  grade  do  not  have  the  mental 
development  necessary  for  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  busy  schedule  of  a  direc¬ 
tor  in  a  small  school.  Pupils  in  the 
senior  high  school  have  too  few  years 
of  study  in  which  to  make  them¬ 
selves  valuable  members  of  the  in¬ 
strumental  organization.  Small 
schools  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
provide  homogeneous  Instrumental 
groups  for  pupils  of  the  same  age 
levels  if  beginners  at  all  ages  are 


enrolled.  These  facts  point  to  the 
necessity  of  concentrating  on  the 
sixth  and  junior  high  school  grades 
in  selecting  beginners  in  the  small 
high  schools. 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
directors  in  the  survey  of  145  schools 
had  established  minimum  grade  lim¬ 
its  for  the  acceptance  of  beginners. 
One-third  of  these  limits  was  in  the 
fourth  grade,  and  another  third  was 
in  the  fifth.  To  the  writer  it  seems 
that  these  limits  are  too  low,  yet 
some  small  schools  may  find  these 
lower  limits  necessary  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  a  full  band  organization.  Less 
than  a  fifth  of  the  directors  reported 
the  presence  of  upper  grade  limits, 
and  most  of  these  were  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  grades.  It  would  he 
much  better  to  use  the  9th  grade  as 
the  upper  limit,  but  as  in  the  case 
of  the  lower  limits,  some  schools 
must  accept  beginners  from  the 
senior  high  school  grades  to  insure  a 
full  band  organization. 

For  the  past  two  years  at  Plain- 
view  we  have  had  a  definite  policy 
of  selecting  beginners.  We  have  no 
ironclad  rule  barring  anyone  from 
the  study  of  an  instrument,  but  we 
encourage  only  those  who  show  evi¬ 
dence  of  ability.  As  a  rule  we  accept 
people  only  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  We  base 
our  assumption  of  a  pupil’s  probable 
success  on  the  estimate  of  the  grade 
music  teacher,  the  pupil’s  score  in  a 
pitch  and  rhythm  test,  the  teachers’ 
estimates  of  the  child’s  persistence, 
and  the  teachers’  ranking  of  general 
ability.  By  using  this  policy  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  fair  to  the  parent  when 
we  ask  him  to  buy  an  instrument  for 
his  child,  and  that  we  are  fair  to 
the  pupil  in  asking  him  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  study  of  his  instrument. 
Last  but  not  least,  we  believe  that 
this  policy  will  make  the  task  of  the 
over-worked  small  school  director 
somewhat  easier,  in  that  the  work 
and  energy  expended  on  a  pupil  will 
be  more  nearly  equaled  by  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  results  achieved  by  him. 


Coming !  Coming ! 

Scheduled  for  the  December  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  are 
some  of  the  finest,  most  instructive,  and  interesting  articles  it  has  ever 
been  our  privilege  to  present.  The  foremost  musicians,  directors,  and 
composers,  and  teachers  are  contributing  to  our  pages,  and  to  you. 
Don't  miss  the  December  issue.  >>>>>>>>  >>>> 
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This  Judge  of  the 
National  Clarinet  Solo  Contest 


Gives  You 

the  FACTS 

By  Gustave  Langenus 
International  authority  on  reed  instruntents. 


•  WHEN  Mr.  A.  R.  McAllister  invited 
me  to  come  to  Cleveland  to  Jud^e  the 
solo  clarinet  players  who  had  entered 
the  national  high  school  contest,  I  ac¬ 
cepted  unhesitatingly,  tor  here  was 
an  opportunity  to  satisfy  a  longfelt 
curiosity  as  to  what  was  being  done 
in  the  central  states. 

As  I  look  back  now,  Thursday,  May 
the  14th,  turned  out  to  be  for  me  a 
memorable  day  of  unalloyed  Joy. 

First,  I  met  some  old  friends  among 
the  Judges  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
years,  and  got  acquainted  with  many 
people  of  note  in  the  musical  world. 
Then,  I  had  a  sort  of  family  reunion 
with  three  brilliant  clarinetists,  for¬ 
mer  pupils  of  mine:  Dcm  Bassett,  who 
adjudicated  with  me  in  the  clarinet 
section;  George  Wain,  who  Judged  the 
wood-wind  groups;  and  Russell  How¬ 
land,  on  a  visit  to  Cleveland.  Finally, 
there  was  the  contest. 

Forty-seven  clarinet  players  had 
entered  the  contest,  representing  fif¬ 
teen  states.  Illinois  sent  thirteen  con¬ 
testants;  Indiana,  New  York,  and 
Ohio,  six  each;  Wisconsin,  four;  Iowa 
and  Michigan,  two  each;  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Dakota  sent  one  each.  A  splen¬ 
did  representation,  I  thought. 

Our  task  of  Judging  was  somewhat 
difficult,  because  contestants  could 
select  any  composition  from  a  list  of 
ten  or  twelve  works.  Some  of  them 
played  pieces  not  given  on  the  sub¬ 
mitted  list.  The  result  was  that  a 
good  deal  of  inferior  music  was  played. 
Some  of  the  good  music  was  mutilated 
by  unmusical  cuts  made  in  order  to 
limit  it  to  six  minutes’  playing.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  believe  it  would  have  been 
better  to  limit  the  list  to  four  com¬ 
positions  from  which  to  select  one; 
with  cuts  indicated  and  playing  time 
extended  to  eight  minutes.  On  account 
of  the  large  number  of  contestants, 
Mr.  Bassett  Judged  half  the  number 
and  I  the  other  half  in  the  morning. 
For  the  finals  in  the  afternoon  we 
Joined  hands  and  ears.  When  Mr. 
Bassett  came  in  the  contest  room  at 
the  Statler  hotel,  he  whispered  to  me, 
“Say,  Mr.  Langenus,  some  of  the 
youngsters  I  heard  this  morning 
surely  know  how  to  handle  a  clarinet.” 
To  which  I  whispered  back,  “Wait 


Judge  Guitev*  Lengsnut  givst  you 
iho  lowdown  on  our  priio  elarinot 
itata  winnart  who  compatad  in  tha 
1936  National  Solo  Contait.  Find 
out  what  wara  tha  most  common  mit- 
takai,  and  correct  them  in  your  own 
playing. 

till  you  hear  what  I  heard  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

We  were  both  pleasantly  impressed 
with  the  array  of  talent  we  heard  that 
afternoon.  The  tone  and  technique 
were  of  an  unusual  high  level  in  the 
majority  of  players.  However,  of 
phrasing,  in  other  words  expressive 
playing,  there  was  very  little.  In  the 
solos  performed  most  of  the  “easy” 
movements  had  been  cut,  and  everyone 
seemed  to  be  bent  on  a  display  of  tech¬ 
nique.  I  am  afraid  the  majority  of 
these  young  people  are  on  the  wrong 
track  as  to  what  constitutes  great 
clarinet  playing.  They  go  after  tech¬ 


nique  and  more  technique,  fireworks, 
fingers  on  a  rampage.  To  be  sure,  a 
good  technique  is  very  desirable,  but 
its  acquirement  should  not  detract 
from  the  real  thing — expressive  play¬ 
ing. 

The  greatest  singers  do  not  make  a 
reputation  by  a  display  of  vocalisms, 
roulades,  and  pseudo  nightingale  imi¬ 
tations.  A  Kirsten  Flagstad  and  a 
Lawrence  Tibbett  thrill  us  by  the  way 
they  handle  a  few  sustained  tones  in 
succession.  There  is  great  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  players  we  heard.  They 
were  all  of  high  school  age,  and  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view  that  is  very 
young  indeed.  If  I  am  permitted  to 
give  some  advice,  I  would  say  to  them, 
“Play  a  lot  of  chamber  music;  this 
will  focus  attention  to  true  intona¬ 
tion;  it  will  tax  your  intelligence,  for 
you  will  have  to  play  ball  with  other 
players  who  also  have  a  lead  in  the 
game  at  times,  and  thus  you  learn  to 
mold  your  tone  to  solo,  important,  or 
subordinate  playing.  It  will  bring  out 
all  you  know  about  phrasing  and  will 
help  to  improve  it.” 

For  my  own  record,  I  kept  note  of 
the  most  prominent  players  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis.  Among  those  I  rated 
highest  came  a  young  lady  from  Illi¬ 
nois.  She  revealed  a  beautiful  tone 
and  one  of  the  smoothest  techniques 
I  have  ever  heard.  From  the  selection 
she  played  I  could  not  gauge  her 
artistry  in  expressive  playing.  Just 
the  same,  she  is  a  rare  talent. 

Also,  a  young  man  from  northern 
Illinois  and  still  another  from  central 
Illinois.  It  was  a  problem  for  Mr. 
Bassett  and  me  to  decide  who  was  best 
qualified  to  receive  the  second  scholar¬ 
ship  for  the  Interlochen  summer  music 

(Turn  to  pagt  48) 


#  AN  ORCHESTRA  conductor  bad 
been  having  difficulties  in  rebears¬ 
ing  a  piece  wbicb  was  especially 
botbersome  for  tbe  trumpet  After 
several  failures  to  get  off  on  tbe  right 
foot,  the  conductor  stopped  the  or¬ 
chestra  impatiently,  and  addressing 
the  erring  trumpeter,  asked,  “Why 
don’t  you  attack  the  note?’’  The  dis¬ 
concerted  player  thought  a  moment 
and  finally  moaned  in  despair,  “I  do 
attack  the  note,  but  it  defends  itself.” 

The  failure  to  overcome  this  de¬ 
fense,  not  only  with  respect  to  attack 
but  all  other  phases  of  trumpet  play¬ 
ing,  is  often  due  to  the  neglect  of  the 
“fundamentals”  of  playing — the  “eter¬ 
nal  verities”  of  the  art  which,  when 
given  their  proper  place  in  the  play¬ 
er’s  scheme  of  practice,  will  lead  to 
increased  sureness  and  ease  in  play¬ 
ing. 

Some  players  attempt  very  difficult 
solos  and  etudes.  ’They  complain  of 
having  wind  in  their  tone,  an  inac¬ 
curate  and  choppy  staccato  and  a 
stiffness  in  their  lips  which  makes 
slurring  difficult  and  general  playing 
strenuous.  ’The  more  they  practice 
these  difficult  pieces,  the  more  they 
complain  of  their  faults.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  almost  invariably  due  to  the 
lack  of  practical  “routine”. 

By  “routine”  I  refer  to  a  systematic 
schedule  of  warming  up  exercises 
which  begins  with  very  soft  playing 
and  concentrates  upon  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  attack  and  tone  production. 
’They  are  drills  which  many  players 
scorn  because  on  paper  they  look 
“too  easy”.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  Importance  of 
soft  playing  in  this  opening  routine. 
The  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  lips 
require  tbe  same  careful  preparation 
that  an  athlete  devotee  to  the  train¬ 
ing  of  his  limbs.  No  good  athlete 
puts  forth  his  maximum  effort  at  the 


Trumpeters ! 

Mind  Your  Cue 


•  By  Pattee  Evenson 


First  chair  trumpet,  Rochester  Philharmonic  Or¬ 
chestra.  Former  first  truntoet,  Chicago  Civic 
Orchestra  and  Chicago  Concert  Band,  also 
former  member,  Minneapolis  Symphony. 


outset  of  his  daily  training.  He 
works  into  it  gradually  and  care¬ 
fully,  reserving  his  greatest  efforts 
for  the  later  stages  of  his  workout. 
So  it  is  with  playing  the  trumpet. 
Much  harm  is  done  by  playing  loudly 
and  rapidly  the  first  thing  in  the  day. 

This  drill,  which  should  require 
from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  minutes, 
begins  with  very  slowly-played  pianis¬ 
simo  slurs  in  the  middle  register. 
The  intervals  become  gradually  wider 
and  more  complex  and  include  many 
varieties  of  arpeggios,  intervals  of 
3rds,  4ths,  5ths,  and  octaves  in  se¬ 
quence,  scales  and  arpeggios  mixed. 
The  late  Max  Schlossberg,  dean  of 
trumpet  teachers  and  member  of  the 
New  York  philharmonic  orchestra, 
used  this  type  of  exercise  in  his 
teazling  with  outstanding  success.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  tongue 
should  play  a  part  in  slurring.  In 
the  low  register  the  tongue  should  be 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  month  as  in 
pronouncing  the  syllable  “taw”.  In 
the  middle  register  from  about  G  to 
E,  it  should  move  upward  to  the 
middle  of  the  mouth  as  in  the  syl¬ 
lable  "too”,  and  again,  in  the  high 
register  the  syllable  “tee”  should  pre¬ 
vail  with  the  tongue  well  up  near 
tbe  roof  of  the  mouth.  In  slurring, 
the  dilation  of  the  tcmgue  in  these 
positions  in  accordance  with  the 
register  in  which  one  is  playing  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  performance  M 
a  perfectly  connected  legato.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  slurring  from  low  C  to  mid¬ 
dle  C,  the  tongue  should  pronounce 
tw — oo;  the  “tw”  on  the  low  C  and 
the  “oo”  on  the  middle  “C”. 

Following  this  should  be  practiced 
softly  attacked  quarter  notes,  in  scale 
and  arpeggio  form.  Great  pains 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  notes  sound  clean  and 
decisive,  yet  without  accenting  them. 
’This  form  of  practice  is  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  development  of  a  pure, 
resonant  tone  and  a  round,  clean 


staccato,  for  the  soft  playing  condi¬ 
tions  the  lips  and  causes  them  to 
respond  more  readily  to  rapid  articu¬ 
lations. 

The  final  stage  of  this  routine  of 
fundamentals  is  the  practice  of  the 
staccato.  The  ideal  staccato  never 
sounds  brittle,  chopped  off,  nor 
“splashy”.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
never  lengthy  nor  sluggish.  Between 
these  two  extremes  is  the  clear  musi¬ 
cal  staccato  which  Imparts  adequate 
body  and  substance  to  the  notes  with¬ 
out  impairing  their  snap  and  bright¬ 
ness.  Many  young  players  adhere  to 
one  of  the  two  extremes.  An  effi¬ 
cient  method  of  ccHrecting  the  fault 
is  to  take  one  note  and  practice  it 
individually.  ’The  chopped  off  type 
of  staccato  is  caused  by  withdrawing 
the  tongue  forcefully  and  suddenly, 
right  after  the  tone  has  been  struck, 
as  in  pronouncing  the  syllables  “too- 
wltt”  very  rapidly.  The  “wltt”  on 
the  end  of  the  note  kills  the  tone 
quality,  and  leaves  nothing  but  an 
empty  blat.  This  should  be  care¬ 
fully  studied  by  the  student  until  he 
can  produce  a  short  note  with  the 
syllable  “too”  ending  the  tone  natur¬ 
ally  in  the  throat  He  will  find  after 
a  while  that  he  produces  a  short  note 
without  the  artificial  and  tone  de¬ 
stroying  “wltt”  on  the  end. 

’The  other  extreme,  that  of  the  long 
and  sluggish  attempts  at  a  staccato, 
can  be  overcome  likewise  by  singling 
out  any  note  and  practicing  it,  always 
striving  to  shorten  the  note  without 
chopping  it  off. 

Once  the  staccato  has  been  con¬ 
quered  on  a  given  note,  the  practice 
of  scales  both  softly  and  loudly,  to¬ 
gether  with  intervals  and  arpeggios, 
should  be  undertaken. 

The  foregoing  constitutes  a  condi¬ 
tioning  process  which,  if  persevered 
in,  will  lead  to  greatly  increased  as¬ 
surance  in  general  all  around  playing. 
It  emphasizes  those  fundamentals  so 
necessary  to  progress  and  artistry. 

{Turn  to  page  4>) 
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•  I  BELIEVE  THAT  there  are  three 
things  which  were  the  main  factors 
contributing  to  my  success  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Contest.  These  are  ambition, 
determination,  and  hard  work  and 
practice.  Of  the  three  I  consider 
bard  wm-k  the  most  important.  Of 
courae,  they  form  such  a  combination 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
win  without  all  three  of  them.  Ambi¬ 
tion  to  win  was  necessary  to  foster 
determination  to  win;  determination 
forced  me  to  practice  long  and  hard 
on  my  solo. 

My  ambition  was  derived  from  the 
State  Contest  of  1935.  This  was  my 
first  experience  in  a  solo  contest. 
Out  of  approximately  five  or  six  solo¬ 
ists  entered  from  our  band,  one  re¬ 
ceived  a  first  division  rating  and  four 
were  rated  in  the  second  division.  I 
was  among  those  in  the  second  divi¬ 
sion.  From  this  my  ambition  arose 
to  be  among  those  that  were  in  the 
first  division  in  the  next  contest.  It 
may  seem  peculiar  that  my  ambition 
to  win  in  the  State  Contest  helped  me 
to  win  in  the  National  Contest,  but  I 
bad  not  thought  seriously  of  ertering 
the  National  Contest  until  after  I 
had  won  the  State  Contest.  There¬ 
fore,  one  can  see  that  if  it  had  not 
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SECOND  PRIZE  STORY  by  Harold  Mueller,  Flutist,  Austin,  Texas 
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been  for  my  ambition  to  win  the 
State  Contest,  I  would  not  have  given 
the  National  Contest  any  more  than  a 
casual  thought.  Ambition  is  neces¬ 
sary  only  in  the  very  beginning — as 
soon  as  one  decides  to  enter  the  con¬ 
test  or  perhaps  before  the  decision 
is  made  in  order  to  convince  the 
prospective  contestant  that  he  should 
enter;  but  determination  must  fol¬ 
low  immediately  or  calamity  will  re¬ 
sult. 

Determination  is  necessary  during 
the  weeks  of  practice  before  the  con¬ 
test  and  up  to  the  time  of  playing 
at  the  contest.  Why  is  determination 
so  necessary?  Because  one  soon 
tires  of  practicing  a  solo  for  any 
length  of  time  without  any  purpose 
in  view.  Determination  is  this  pur¬ 
pose.  When  the  first  attraction  to 
the  solo  has  worn  off,  and  it  is  no 
longer  such  a  pleasure  to  play  it,  de¬ 
termination  should  take  hold  and 
push  the  player  on  to  practice  it. 
Not  that  it  will  again  become  a  great 
deal  of  fun  to  practice,  but  it  will 
be  practice,  which  of  course  is  the 
thing  to  be  desired. 

The  hard  work  and  practice  part 
of  the  combination  remains  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  As  I  stated  before,  this  is 
the  most  important.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  consider-  merely  playing  the  solo 
over  and  over  as  practice.  A  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  the  solo  should  be  un¬ 
dertaken.  Practice  It  until  there  is 
not  any  part  of  it  that  you  can  not 
play.  This  is  in  reference  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  technic  of  the  instrument,  such 
as  the  working  of  the  fingers  and  the 
lip.  Next,  find  all  available  material 


on  the  interpretation  of  the  solo. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  analysis  that 
goes  with  the  solo  when  it  is  bought. 
Study  this  closely.  Perhaps  there 
are  a  number  of  different  phonograph 
recordings  of  the  solo.  When  you 
have  gathered  all  material  that  you 
possibly  can,  analyze  each  rendition 
and  decide  which  way  you  like  it 
besL  *  Perhaps  you  wiil  find  that  you 
like  the  way  one  authority  says  to 
play  one  part  of  it  and  also  like  the 
way  another  player  plays  some  other 
part  of  it.  If  you  are  taking  les¬ 
sons,  of  course  you  will  ask  your 
teacher  how  he  would  play  it  and 
have  him  drill  you  on  it.  But  by  all 
means  let  your  interpretation  be  your 
own.  When  you  decide  on  your  in¬ 
terpretation,  write  it  in  on  your  music 
— small  reminders  concerning  the 
tempo  and  tonal  shading,  etc.,  are  all 
that  is  needed.  When  you  have  done 
this,  practice  it  playing  completely 
through,  instead  of  concentrating  on 
special  parts  as  is  necessary  when 
first  learning  it  Soon,  just  about  the 
time  you  have  the  interpretation 
clearly  in  your  mind  you  will  find 
that  you  have  it  memorized.  Then 
all  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  work 
out  some  rough  spots  and  then  taper 
off  your  practice  to  the  day  of  the 
contest. 

This  is  only  my  idea  of  how  it 
should  be  done,  and  how  I  did  it. 
Possibly  many  people  who  have  more 
musical  talent  than  I  would  not  have 
to  work  so  hard,  but  I  feel  certain 
that  anyone  can  follow  these  prin¬ 
ciples  and  win  also. 
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Th«  article  by  Mr.  Muallar  on  the  opposite  page  it  selected  by  the 
judges  at  the  Second  Prize  Winner  in  a  contest  conducted  by  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  the  best  paper  on  the  lubject  given.  The  con¬ 
test  was  open  to  all  first  division  solo  winners  in  the  1936  national  contest. 

Four  cash  prizat  ara  being  awarded  for  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  bast  papers,  respectively.  The  First  Prize  paper  appeared  in  the 
October  issue.  The  winners  of  the  two  latter  prizes  have  also  been  chosen, 
and  thair  names  will  be  announced  along  with  tha  publication  of  their 
papers  in  the  two  issues  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  immediately 
following. 

The  judges  were  H.  A.  VanderCook,  VanderCook  School  of  Music; 
Harold  Bachman,  director  of  University  of  Chicago  band;  and  Neil  Kjos, 
former  member.  University  of  Illinois  band.  Thair  dacisions  ware  unanimous. 


The  FLUTE 

Its  Tone,  Technique,  Interpretation 

By  Ronald  W.  Faulkner 

Formarly  first  flutist,  San  Diego  Symphony  under  Nino  Marcelli 
Director,  Instrumental  Music,  Greeley,  Colo.,  Public  Schools 


•  LAST  MONTH  THE  importance  of 
tone  development  was  stressed  to 
such  an  extent  that  perhaps  some 
readers  might  have  conceived  the 
idea  that  nothing  else  matters.  May 
I  reiterate, 

“tone  is  the 
soul,  technique 
is  the  form”; 
and  certainly 
music  without 
form  is  mean¬ 
ingless.  There¬ 
fore,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  good 
clean  technique. 

Since  certain 
tone  production 
depends  not 

Mr.  Faulknar 

only  upon  the 

embouchure,  but  also  upon  the  rapid 
and  smooth  movement  of  the  fingers, 
it  is  most  important  that  the  ambi¬ 
tious  fiutist  practice  finger  exercises 
in  legato  form,  for  in  staccato  play¬ 
ing  one  observes  less  easily  the  pre¬ 
cise  movements  of  the  fingers.  The 
very  finest  exercises  written  ex¬ 
pressly  for  this  purpose  are  Georges 
Barrere’s  “Flutist’s  Formulae”  and 
Andre  Maquarre's  “Daily  Exercises  to 
Acquire  a  Clear  Technique”.  Secure 
a  copy  of  each  and  let  them  be  your 
daily  associates. 

A  portion  of  one’s  attention  is  al¬ 
ways  lost  in  reading  notes,  therefore, 
it  is  very  important  to  play  scales, 
arpeggios,  etc.,  from  memory  so  that 
the  attention  is  undivided.  To  secure 


smoothness,  there  must  be  no  cramp¬ 
ing  tension  of  the  muscles  in  either 
the  hand  or  arms,  this  cramping  re¬ 
sults  from  an  entirely  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  energy.  Learn  to  re¬ 
lax! 

Many  fiute  players  have  the 
bad  habit  of  raising  the  fingers  not 
only  much  too  high,  but  also  to  un¬ 
equal  rights.  (The  fingers,  of  course, 
should  be  held  at  equal  heights  and 
no  higher  than  is  necessary  above 
the  key.)  Here  again  may  I  suggest 
the  use  of  practicing  before  a  mirror 
to  detect  any  bad  habits,  such  as 
distortions  of  the  features,  and  un¬ 
necessary  movements  of  the  head, 
arms,  and  body. 

Much  valuable  practice  time  is 
wasted  by  the  average  student  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  systematic  study. 
He  should  make  a  carefully  planned 
practice  chart  and  stick  to  it.  May 
I  suggest  a  45  minute  practice  plan? 
Fifteen  minutes  on  tone  develop¬ 
ment  (long  tones,  pp,  mf,  ff,  >,  <, 
<  >)  ten  minutes  scales  and  funda¬ 
mentals  (major,  minor,  and  chroma¬ 
tic  scales,  and  interval  studies)  and 
10  minutes  from  the  Etudes  of  Altes, 
Berbiguier,  Kummer,  Hugues,  and 
Vivian.  The  last  ten  minutes  should 
be  devoted  to  the  playing  or  memo¬ 
rizing  of  solo  numbers. 

When  a  short  phrase  is  found  dif¬ 
ficult,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  repeat 
the  entire  passage.  Go  over  the 
“stumbling  block”  very  slowly  at 
first  and  practice  until  the  difficult 
tone-combination  is  mastered.  By 


such  judicious  use  of  time,  wonders 
can  be  accomplished  in  comparatively 
short  periods. 

Much  of  the  above  material  may 
be  found  in  Boehm’s  “The  Flute  and 
Flute  Playing”.  However,  this  last 
statement  comes  from  the  pen  of 
Andre  Maquarre — “Do  not  forget  that 
without  a  clear,  smooth  technique, 
you  can  never  hope  to  become  an 
artist.” 


Strings 


in  the  Concert  Band 
By  Georg*  C.  Wilton 

Columbia  UnivartHy,  Naw  York  C’riy 

•  A  QUESTION  that  is  often  asked 
band  directors  is,  “Why  do  you  use 
the  ’cello  and  string  bass  in  the  con¬ 
cert  band?”  In  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  I  would  like  to  draw  an  analogy 
between  the  band  and  orchestra. 
Without  attempting  to  remake  the 
band  into  an  orchestral  organization, 
the  tone  of  the  band  is  built  around 
the  clarinet  section,  as  the  orchestra 
tone  is  built  around  the  tone  of  the 
string  section.  However,  the  clarinet 
family  is  lacking  in  sufficient  bass 
voices,  thus  the  necessity  of  using  the 
’cello  and  string  bass  in  the  band. 
These  stringed  instruments  are  used 
to  fill  in  and  strengthen  the  middle 
and  lower  reed  voices. 

The  ’cello,  with  the  help  of  the  alto 
and  bass  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  saxo¬ 
phones,  can  place  the  very  essential 
inner  voices  of  the  band  in  their  right 
relation  to  the  other  reed  instruments. 
Rather  than  having  always  to  leave 
the  inner  voices  to  the  baritones  and 
horns,  a  change  in  tone  color  can  be 
secured  by  using  the  ’cellos,  alto 
clarinets,  bass  clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
saxophones  for  these  parts.  The  blend 
and  balance  can  be  greatly  improved 
in  many  passages,  especially  when  a 
lighter  character  of  the  inner  voices 
is  demanded. 

The  string  bass  furnishes  a  real 
contrabass  for  the  reed  section  of  the 
band,  as  well  as  in  many  light  full 
band  passages.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
real  contrabass  clarinet  manufactured, 
but  it  is  not  very  practical  for  most 
organizations  because  of  the  price  of 
the  instrument,  and  there  are  some 
authorities  who  believe  the  tone  of 
the  contrabass  clarinet  Is  not  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  that  of  the  string  bass  be¬ 
cause  it  lacks  a  body  of  tone  possessed 
by  the  string  bass. 

More  use  should  be  made  of  the 
’cello  and  string  bass  in  band,  but  not 
merely  by  placing  them  on  bass  clef 
baritone  and  tuba  parts.  The  balance 
and  blend  of  the  band  reed  section 
will  be  greatly  improved  by  the  wise 
use  of  the  ’cello  and  string  bass. 


MARIMBA 


2000  B.  C. — ^Toarucl  airlmlw  of 
tbt  Hindu*  Uiod  In  eoreooolil  ind 
roltclotti  rlM. 


ISOO  B.  C. — Chon  koto  morlmbt 
ufod  br  tho  Chtnooo  In  Burmt  tnd 
81ob. 


loot  B.  C. — ^liirdUn  rsnot  itortmbo 
of  tho  typo  roeooorod  In  Qroeee. 


MO  B.  C. — ^Hlitorlc  ctntio  dloaf- 
kok  morimbt  of  Boll,  Nethorlond 
Indio*. 


1 — A*yrlan  dlloinu*  martmbi  of 
tb*  typo  ttood  by  Phllodomu*. 


MO  A.  D. — ^Boatn  eopoUo 
■irlmbo. 


1000  A.  D. — ^Mocodonlon  morimb* 
of  tbo  typo  u*ed  by  B*lehen*u 
Kothan*. 


15M  A.  D. — Bcboffor  Ooratn 

■or1»bo 


By  Clair  Omar  Musser 


Thu  orticl*  was  wriHon  axclutivaly  for  Tho  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  by  Mr.  Muuar, 
who  it  a  rocognizad  authority  on  tho  marimba;  diroctor  of  tho  Intomationai 
Marimba  Symphony  Orehaotra;  and  an  outstanding  virtuoso  on  tha  instrumant. 
Music  critics  hava  likanad  his  playing  to  that  of  Haifatx  on  tha  violin  and 
Horowitz  on  tha  piano. 


•  ARE  YOU  ONE  of  the  “grand 
army”  of  American  marimblsts,  or 
are  you  Just  an  admirer  of  this  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  and  fascinating  mu¬ 
sical  instrument? 

Three  years  ago  a  careful  tabula¬ 
tion  of  mailing  lists  was  made  by 
the  leading  American  marimba  manu¬ 
facturers,  with  the  result  that  more 
than  60,000  marimblsts  were  found 
scattered  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  surprising  number  in¬ 
cluded  xylophone  players  as  well. 
However,  this  Instrument  is  losing 
ing  its  popularity  to  the  marimba. 

I  assume  you  already  have  studied 
the  interesting  history  of  the  ma¬ 
rimba  tracing  its  development 
through  4,000  years  of  evolution.  The 
past  five  years  have  witnessed  the 
development  of  the  marimba  to  the 
point  where  it  is  one  of  the  foremost 
musical  instruments  in  the  world. 

A  few  short  years  ago  both  the 
marimba  and  xylophone  were  consid¬ 
ered  more  or  less  accessory  instru¬ 
ments.  Vaudeville  artists  danced 
around  the  Instrument,  pounding  it 
unmercifully.  The  louder  the  theater 
orchestra  played,  the  more  the  per¬ 
former  would  pound.  Exaggerated 
body  antics  and  disheveled  hair 
added  to  the  show.  Many  of  these 
performers  had  no  musical  education 
— did  not  know  a  sharp  from  a  flat. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  orchestra  con¬ 
ductors  and  other  flne  musicians 
frowned  upon  the  use  of  this  instru¬ 
ment? 

Now  let  us  review  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  past  few  years. 

Accompanying  the  scientiflc  im¬ 
provements  of  the  marimba  came  the 
radio  and  the  education  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  the  appreciation  of  better  mu¬ 
sic.  Marimba  orchestras  were  formed 
and  met  with  great  popularity. 

At  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  in 
1933,  a  hundred  piece  symphonic  ma¬ 
rimba  band  was  featured  in  the  de¬ 
piction  of  a  “Century  of  Musical 
Progress”.  News  of  the  artistic  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  organization  stimulated 
great  interest  in  the  formation  of 


similar  orchestras,  until  now  there 
are  over  100  such  groups  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Memberships  in  these  orches¬ 
tras  vary  from  6  to  44  marimblsts. 

The  signal  event  in  the  history  of 
the  marimba  was  the  European  tour 
of  the  International  Marimba  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  last  year.  This  un¬ 
precedented  organization  was  com¬ 
prised  of  fifty  young  men  and  fifty 
young  women  marimblsts  who  were 
all  real  artists  capable  of  reading 
and  interpreting  musical  manuscripts. 
Their  repertoire  included  symphonies 
and  other  flne  compositions  of  Caesar 
Franck,  Chopin,  Dvorak,  Wagner, 
Rubinstein,  Elgar,  and  others. 

Certainly  these  recent  develop¬ 
ments  have  proved  the  marimba 
worthy  of  the  interest  of  young  stu¬ 
dents  wishing  to  learn  to  play  a  pleas¬ 
ing  and  versatile  instrument,  the 
technique  of  which  is  not  difficult  to 
master. 

As  I  write  this  article,  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  a  tour  through  the  western  states. 
I  visit  cities  and  contact  marimba 
artists  and  students.  I  find  hundreds 
of  them  in  the  schools — in  large  as 
well  as  small  towns. 

I  am  amazed  to  find  young  boys 
and  girls  of  school  age  playing  ex¬ 
tremely  well.  Some  of  them  never 
have  had  a  lesson  on  the  marimba. 
Many  have  had  several  years  of  piano 
work  and  have  adapted  this  training 
to  the  marimba,  playing  compositions 
of  Bach,  Mozart,  Chopin,  and  other 
master  works  with  excellent  results. 

A  leading  western  college  is  now 
in  the  process  of  organizing  a  fifty 
piece  marimba  symphony  orchestra, 
and  has  concerts  already  scheduled 
for  1937. 

The  marimba  is  an  important  in¬ 
strument  in  the  modem  school  or¬ 
chestra,  playing  second  violin,  'cello, 
piano,  and  harp  parts. 

My  advice  to  the  student  who  wishes 
to  become  a  proficient  marimba 
player,  and  who  finds  no  good  teacher 
in  his  community,  is  to  consult  his 
orchestra  director  or  write  to  the 
(.Turn  to  pagt  4fi) 


17M  A.  D. — Q*n**  lurtiBlM  of 
OeoonI*. 


IMS  A.  D. — Moxlcin  mirimb*. 


int  A.  D. — HoU  mid  (trolilutru- 
rnont  of  Uldwol  Jooopta  Oiutkof. 


1240  A.  D.— Boot  Africoii 
■Btrlmbo. 


IMO  A.  D. — ^Eorly  Amorlcon 
mtrlinbo. 


1910  A.  D.— Current  model 
morlmbt. 


1913  A.  D.— Current  model 
morlmbt. 
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By  Horace  Birtterworth,  Jr. 

Noted  instructor  of  the  initrumont,  Washington,  0.  C. 

HOW 

to  Play  the 
Saxophone  in 
ONE  Lesson 


•  THERE  18  NO  mystery  about  the 
way  in  which  a  beautiful  perform¬ 
ance  on  the  saxophone  is  achieved, 
any  more  than  the  success  of  a  fast 
sprinter  or  a  hard-hitting  boxer  is 
mysterious.  The  fundamentals  lead¬ 
ing  to  perfection  are  not  patented  or 
copyrighted;  the  reasons  why  super¬ 
lative  playing  is  not  common  are  Just 
two  in  number — many  saxophonists 
have  never  had  these  fundamentals 
explained  to  them,  and  many  others 
lack  the  patience  to  develop  their 
full  ability. 

Saxophonists  must  be  able  to  do 
seven  things  at  once.  ‘’Well,”  you 
say,  *T  can  do  only  one  thing  at  a 
time.”  Not  so:  modem  psychology 
tells  us  we  can  attend  to  but  one  thing 
at  a  time — the  other  six  things  must 
be  so  well  learned  that  they  have  be¬ 
come  automatic.  Most  of  us  do  this 
when  we  are  driving  a  car;  we  talk 
to  our  companion;  perhaps  chew 
gum;  look  at  the  passing  billboards; 
manipulate  clutch,  brake,  and  accele¬ 
rator  i>edal;  and  wonder  if  dinner 
will  be  ready  when  we  get  home — ell 
this  at  the  same  time. 

The  seven  parts  or  organs  of  the 
body  used  in  saxophone  playing  must 
be  brought  under  conscious  control, 
and  must  work  the  way  we  want 
them  to — in  other  words,  we  must  de¬ 
velop  seven  different  skills.  When 
two  of  these  skills  have  been  perfect¬ 
ed  separately,  we  can  combine  them; 
they  become  automatic,  and  we  can 
give  them  our  attention  to  adding*  a 
third  movement  or  skill;  and  so  on. 

These  seven  fundamental  skills,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  must  be  em¬ 
ployed,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Breath  Control:  Correct  use 
of  the  diaphragm,  sometimes  called 
abdominal  breathing  as  contrasted  to 
chest  breathing.  This  gives  a  steady, 
even  pressure  behind  the  air  column, 
with  Just  as  much  force  at  the  end 
of  a  phrase  as  at  the  beginning. 

(2)  The  Embouchure:  Correct 

use  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  to  in¬ 
sure  a  firm,  resilient  support  of  the 
reed — a  support  which  permits  free 
but  controlled  vibration,  and  not  the 
choked  vibration  which  results  when 
the  rigid  structure  of  the  teeth  is 
employed  as  a  support. 

(3)  The  Tongue:  Articulation 

without  any  movement  of  Jaw  or  face 
muscles;  entire  independence  of  the 
tongue,  with  the  shortest  possible 
stroke. 

(4) *  The  Fingers:  To  remain  in 


contact  with  the  keys  at  all  times; 
each  finger  able  to  move  independent¬ 
ly  of  any  other  finger,  evenly  and  at 
any  speed. 

(5)  The  Jaw:  An  even,  con¬ 
trolled  vibrato,  without  any  stiffness 
or  tension,  with  no  alteration  in  the 
position  of  the  muscles  employed  in 
forming  the  embouchure. 

(6)  The  Eyes:  Must  be  trained  to 
take  in  note-groups  at  a  glance  with¬ 
out  reading  each  note  separately,  and 
to  read  a  measure  ahead  of  the  one 
being  played. 

(7)  The  Ears:  Must  instantly 
recognize  faulty  intonation,  incorrect 
tone  quality,  or  slovenly  articulation. 
Two  words  will  sum  up  the  basis  for 
mastery  of  these  skills:  relaxation 
and  independence.  Relaxation  means 
no  tension  or  effort  at  any  time;  the 
abdominal  wall  is  not  hard,  those 


face  muscles  not  used  for  the  em¬ 
bouchure  are  perfectly  loose,  the 
neck  muscles  are  not  used  for  Jaw 
movement,  there  is  perfect  freedom 
in  the  wrist  and  hand.  Independence 
means  the  training  of  each  part  of 
the  body  (finger.  Jaw,  tongue,  etc.)  to 
work  alone  or  in  combination  with 
any  other  part  without  influencing 
the  movement  of  the  other  part.  A 
common  example  of  InsuflScient  con¬ 
trol  in  this  matter  is  the  stumbling 
which  occurs  in  pla3ring  scales  in  de¬ 
tached  notes,  when  the  fingers  and 
tongue  fail  to  synchronize  accurately. 

Use  a  specific  type  of  exercise  to 
develop  each  skill;  master  one,  then 
master  another;  put  them  together. 
Master  a  third  skill  and  add  it  to  the 
other  two.  When  you  can  do  these 
seven  things  at  once,  you  are  a  saxo¬ 
phone  player!  - 
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And  Another 

School  Band  BUILDING 
r  «  ’  Goes  Up 


This  one  in  Stockton,  Texas 


By  Joe  Berryman,  Music  Director 
J.  F.  Reeves,  Superintendent 


•  THE  FORT  STOCKTON,  Texas, 
high  school  band  is  the  proud  occu¬ 
pant  of  a  new  seven  room  brick 
structure  with  rehearsal  ball,  storage 
room  for  instruments,  uniforms  and 
music,  practice  rooms,  director's  of¬ 
fice,  and  two  wash  rooms.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  of  tile  construction,  brick  ve¬ 
neered.  All  ceilings  are  celotex,  and 
the  acoustics  of  the  rooms  are  very 
good. 

The  more  recent  developments  for 
band  buildings  favor  a  wood  fioor 
and  a  celotex  ceiling.  The  reason 
is  that  the  fioor  serves  as  a  sound 
board  refiecting  the  sound  upward, 
and  the  insulated  ceiling  prevents  its 
return.  The  walls  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  This  building  is  con¬ 
structed  in  this  manner  and  is  prov¬ 
ing  satisfactory  in  every  way.  The 
band  sounds  louder  than  in  a  large 
auditorium,  of  course,  which  has 
proven  a  help  in  getting  the  players 
to  play  softer. 

The  rehearsal  room  is  29x38  feet 
inside  and  is  quite  large  enough  for 
the  various  instrumental  groups  us¬ 
ing  it.  The  first  band  consists  of 
sixty-two  members,  and  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  room  for  a  six  foot  space  all 
around  the  band  when  seated  in  con¬ 
cert  formation.  The  ceilings  are  12 
feet  high  and  sufficient  windows  (ex¬ 
tending  to  the  ceiling)  are  provided 
for  light  and  ventilation,  the  re¬ 
hearsal  room  having  twelve  large 
windows.  A  drinking  fountain  and 
bulletin  hoard  are  signs  of  thorough 
planning.  A  movable  blackboard  on 
rollers  is  to  be  built.  This  saves  wall 
space  and  makes  it  possible  to  have 
the  board  at  any  angle  or  location 
desired. 

Movable  shelves  of  suitable  size 
for  each  type  of  instrument  are  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  closest  available  wall 
space  to  the  position  of  each  section, 


and  hooks  for  hanging  sousaphones, 
basses,  baritones,  etc.,  are  located  in 
the  storage  room.  Music  shelves  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  ceiling  provide  ample 
space  for  the  two  thousand  dollar 
music  library.  Racks  for  the  uni¬ 
forms  are  also  located  in  the  storage 
room. 


due  to  the  red  tape  the  school  trus¬ 
tees  decided  to  pay  for  it  out  of  the 
regular  school  funds. 

Elighty-three  framed  pictures  of 
outstanding  bands,  orchestras,  en¬ 
sembles,  and  musicians  are  on  the 
walls,  the  collection  of  Joe  Berryman, 
band  director.  Some  of  the  more  in¬ 


Abovs,  IsR,  it  shown  tho  ouhido  of  tho  now  bond  building  of  Fort  Sfockfon, 
whilo  dirocfly  obovo  it  shown  fho  rohoarsol  room.  This  room  it  29i38  foot,  with  o 
12  foot  coiling.  It  hat  twalvo  largo  windows,  to  thoro  it  plonty  of  light  and 
vontilation. 


teresting  ones  are  of  A.  R.  McAllister 
and  the  Joliet  High  School  Band;  the 
Monterrey  (Mexico)  Police  Band, 
Rafal  Hayos,  director;  National  High 
School  Orchestra  in  Atlantic  City 
with  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  conduc¬ 
tor,  Walter  Damrosch,  guest  conduc¬ 
tor;  the  U.  S.  Army  Band,  Capt. 
Stannard,  director;  Crescent  Band 
School,  Wm.  D.  Revelli,  head  conduc¬ 
tor;  Victor  Grabel’s  Chicago  Concert 
Band,  and  individual  pictures  of  Ed¬ 
win  Franko  Goldman,  Wm.  F.  Lud¬ 
wig,  Frank  Simon,  Herbert  L.  Clarke, 
Glenn  C.  Bainum,  Ernest  Williams, 
and  a  number  of  others. 


Practice  rooms  are  six  by  seven 
feet  sufficiently  large  for  individual 
practice  or  for  an  ensemble.  The 
director’s  office  is  six  by  ten  feet. 
Elach  room  opens  into  the  rehearsal 
room.  The  only  outside  entrance  is 
through  the  rehearsal  room’s  double 
doors.  Six  large  ceiling  lights  of  the 
indirect  type  illuminate  the  rehearsal 
room  and  each  smaller  room  has  one 
light  fixture  of  the  same  style.  The 
cost  of  the  building  with  its  furnish¬ 
ings  was  15,000.  This  includes  cur¬ 
tains,  chairs,  office  furniture,  etc.  A 
government  loan  was  considered,  but 


the  library  in  good  condition.  A  new 
forty-two  passenger  bus  was  bought 
this  year  for  the  band,  and  loading 
and  unloading  instruments  is  in 
charge  of  the  band  manager  who  has 
a  crew  assigned  for  each  trip.  Lug¬ 
gage  space  is  provided  on  top  and 
inside  so  that  only  a  few  cars  are 
necessary  when  making  a  trip  with 
the  entire  band. 

The  building  has  proven  a  great 
help  to  the  band  and  to  the  school 
as  well.  The  band  does  not  disturb 
classes  when  housed  in  its  own  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  band  students  take  more 
interest  in  their  work  as  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  clean,  well  planned  “home” 
can  help  a  great  deal  in  inspiring  a 
better  performance.  It  helps  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  keeping  equipment 
in  good  condition  also,  by  providing 
a  definite  and  suitable  place  for 
everything  belonging  to  the  band. 
The  building  is  not  used  by  outside 
organizations  nor  any  school  activity 
other  than  its  instrumental  groups. 


7.  Uniform  Rack 

9.  Diroctor'i  Offica 

10.  Music  Shalvas 

11.  Sousaphona  Hooks 


2.  Bullatin  Board 

3.  Insfrumant  Shalvas 

4.  Drinkinq  Fountain 
6.  Practica  Rooms 


All  pictures  are  autographed  by  the 
donors.  The  Robert  L.  Ripley  Be- 
lleve-lt-or-not  sketch  of  Joe  Berry¬ 
man  also  hangs  on  the  wall.  This 
appeared  in  Ripley’s  “column”  when 
Berryman  played  “three  different  in¬ 
struments  in  three  different  bands  in 
three  different  states  within  twelve 
hours”  in  October,  1932.  The  most 
recent  addition  is  a  Texas  Ranger 
commission  presented  by  Governor 
Allred  for  “eminence  in  the  field  of 
music  and  friendship  for  Texas". 

Thumbtacks  arc  driven  into  the 
floor,  marking  the  location  for  each 
chair.  The  right  front  leg  of  the 
chair  is  set  beside  the  tack  so  the 
chairs  may  be  removed  for  sweeping 
and  replaced  accurately  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Band  members  are  graded  off 
for  not  keeping  the  chairs  in  correct 
position.  The  tacks  can  easily  ‘be 
moved  if  a  new  seating  arrangement 
is  desired. 

The  band  manager  sees  that  the 
building  is  kept  in  good  order,  the 
librarian  is  responsible  for  all  music. 


and  the  band  secretary  takes  care 
of  the  office,  correspondence,  etc. 
The  librarian  does  not  play  in  the 
band  and  spends  her  time  during  re¬ 
hearsal  tearing  new  music,  arranging 
and  repairing  the  folios,  and  loading 


H«r«  it  Jo*  B*rrym«n't  Fort  Stockton 
high  school  band,  winner  of  first 
plac*  in  th*  marching  contest  and 
first  division  in  concert  playing  at 
Big  Spring,  Texas,  April  17  and  IS. 


^  Contest  or  Festival 

By  John  T.  Roberts,  Instrumental  Music  Director,  South  H.  S.,  Denver,  Colo. 


upon  his  teaching,  he  will  find  that 
he  has  observed  these  rules  whether 
knowingly  or  unknowingly.  These 
rules  taken  as  a  whole  are  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  new  idea  of  progressive 
education  which  is  taking  the  place 
of  the  old  traditional  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  all  subjects.  The  subject  of 
instrumental  music  was  taught  pro¬ 
gressively  even  before  the  new  idea 
of  progressive  education  got  under 
way.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  other 


1.  The  philosophy  of  the  teacher  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  student 
learning  takes  place  best  when  there 
is  a  maximum  of  student  activity. 

2.  The  goal  of  a  class  must  be  to 
satisfy  the  basic  student  needs  and 
individual  and  collective  student  in¬ 
terests. 

3.  The  teacher  should  serve  as  a 
guide  and  counselor  rather  than  a 
dictator. 

If  the  teacher  will  think  back 


•  THE  CONTEST  IS  causing  instru¬ 
mental  music  to  be  standardized 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  standardization  from 
any  known  in  any  other  subject.  The 
end  achieved  is  standardized  rather 
than  the  method  used  to  achieve  the 
end. 

I  am  sure  that  every  class  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  anywhere  that  is 
a  success  must  be  taught  according 
to  the  following  rules: 
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subject  taugbt  in  the  public  schools 
today  that  uses  as  many  different 
methods  and  procedures  and  yet  pro¬ 
duces  the  same  results. 

The  process  of  eTolutlon  in  the 
public  school  instrumental  music  field 
has  been,  possibly,  the  fastest  of  any 
known  to  the  world.  Most  people 
identified  with  it  today  have  seen  its 
growth  from  the  beginning,  and  will 
see  it  continue  to  grow. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  con¬ 
test  as  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  for 
the  Advancement  of  Music  was  the 
reason  for  the  beginning  of  this 
growth.  The  growth  the  country  over 
has  been  very  gradual;  starting  in 
the  middle  west  and  moving  slowly 
but  surely  in  all  directions.  In  a 
movement  that  has  progressed  so 
rapidly  there  are  bound  to  be  many 
mistakes.  These  mistakes  have  been 
and  are  being  corrected  as  fast  as 
possible. 

The  greatest  improvement  that  is 
being  made  is  the  abandonment  of 
the  contest  for  the  contest’s  sake, 
and  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  for  education’s 
sake.  Gradually,  school  by  school, 
state  by  state,  instrumental  music  is 
being  used  and  thought  of  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  academic  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  curriculum. 

Whether  it  be  contest  or  festival 
or  something  else,  instrumental  mu 
sic  needs  a  guide  and  a  prod.  It  has 
not  grown  sufficiently  to  do  without 
either.  Where  this  subject  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  grow,  it  has  been 
taught  according  to  all  laws  of  edu¬ 
cation.  By  an  opportunity  to  grow, 
I  mean  a  properly  trained  instructor, 
whether  he  be  academically  or  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained;  school  adminis¬ 
trators  who  have  been  willing  to  give 
it  a  chance  as  an  academic  subject; 
and  a  community  that  has  been  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  something  that  has 
given  them  untold  returns  both  finan¬ 
cially  and  esthetically. 

Many  school  systems  do  not  give 
instrumental  music  a  chance  to 
grow.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
if  the  contest  were  eliminated  and 
a  festival  or  something  else  put  in 
its  place,  instrumental  music  depart¬ 
ments  that  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  grow  would  continue  on  the  same 
high  plane.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  Just  as  firmly  convinced  that  in 
school  systems  where  instrumental 
music  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
grow  it  would  continue  much  the 
same  as  it  is  now.  Under  the  present 
system,  which  is  being  steadily  per¬ 
fected,  the  number  of  instrumental 
music  departments  that  are  being 
given  a  chance  to  grow  year  by  year 
is  astounding. 

It  may  be  true  that  in  a  few  states 


9  Mr.  RoberH 


the  festival  is  a  success  and  the 
groups  in  these  states  are  improv¬ 
ing,  but  I  wonder  if  the  whole  suc¬ 
cess  of  these  several  festivals  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  indirect  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  national  and  state  con¬ 
tests,  which  set  a  standard  and  show 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  having 
instrumental  music  in  the  public 
schools  with  an  opportunity  to  grow. 

We  have  had  mainly  two  different 
situations  the  country  over  in  regard 
to  instrumental  music.  One  is  over¬ 


emphasis,  and  the  other  is  nnder-em 
phasis.  The  contest  is  responsible 
for  both  situations.  The  contest  is 
responsible  for  another  situation,  and 
that  is  the  proper-emphasis.  More 
schools  are  entering  contests  year  by 
year  with  groups  that  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  each  other.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  they  have  a  properly  trained 
instructor,  a  school  administrator 
who  believes  in  them,  and  a  towns¬ 
people  who  enjoy  good  music  played 
well  and  are  willing  to  back  it 
enough  so  that  it  may  flourish.  The 
great  trouble  in  the  past  has  been 
that  one  or  more  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  growing  factors  has  been 
weak.  As  each  community  the  coun¬ 
try  over  reaches  a  happy  medium  on 
all  three  situations,  the  instrumental 
music  groups  will  be  placed  in  very 
nearly  the  same  rating  division. 

The  contest  has  been  a  source  of 
information,  a  prod,  and  a  standard 
for  all  who  are  interested  in  instru¬ 
mental  music.  It  leaves  all  its  meth¬ 
ods  and  procedures  up  to  its  individ¬ 
uals,  situations,  and  needs,  and  at 
the  same  time  forces  growth  in  in¬ 
strumental  music  departments  where 
growth  has  been  retarded. 

When  the  day  comes  that  every 
band  and  orchestra  in  America  is 
developed  so  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  play  any  number  on  the  per¬ 
manent  selected  list,  the  contest  has 
served  its  purpose.  Then  is  the  time 
for  something  like  the  festival  to 
take  its  place. 


Next  Month,  Christmasl 

In  a  few  weeb  H  will  be  Chritfmet,  end  the  ties  of  friendship  will' 
ti9hten  in  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  reflected  enew  from  the  cradle  of 
Bethlehem.  To  each  heart,  then,  comes  the  touch  of  brotherly  love  ex*, 
pressed  in  the  urge  to  give.  The  remorse  of  Palestine  hill  evangelizes 
the  world. 

Yet  giving  can  be  selfish.  It  mey  represent  the  tastes  end  wishes  of 
the  giver  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the  receiver;  it  may  be  inappropriate 
and  unsuited  to  one’s  habits  and  usas;  it  may  be  out  of  keeping  with  the 
character  and  depth  of  the  friendship;  it  mey  be  extrevegant  to  the  extent 
of  being  vulgar.  Thus  a  selfish  objective,  meybe  of  personal  aggrandha- 
ment,  at  best  leek  of  sincerity  is  revealed,  smothering  to  earth  the  guest 
of  Christmas. 

OhI  what  the  heeki  what  we  are  reelly  getting  at  is  why  don’t  you, 
give  that  ”play"*mate  of  yours  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  for  Xmes7  Only  set  you  back  sixty  cents — Two-Querters* 
and-a-Dime;  and  avery  month  for  a  yaar  your  gift  will  be  renewed,  and 
he’ll  be  increasingly  assured  thet  you’re  a  swell  guy.  A  beautiful  Christ¬ 
mas  card  will  be  sent,  too,  announcing  the  gift.  Think  it  over.  You  won’t 
find  anything  mora  appropriate.  Addreu  your  Christmas  gift  subscriptions 
to  the  personal  attention  of  Miu  Christian  Kemp. 
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Lenoir  Rings  the 
Bell-LYRA 


By  James  C.  Harper,  Director 

Lanoir,  North  Carolina,  High  School  Band 


•  EVER  SINCE  Doctor  "Aus”  Hard¬ 
ing  of  the  UniTersity  of  Illinois  bands, 
introduced  the  marching  type  glocken¬ 
spiel  to  American  bands,  they  have 
been  meeting  with  greater  and  greater 
approval.  To  distinguish  them  from 
the  older  type  glockenspiel  or  orches¬ 
tra  bells,  the  new  marching  type  have 
been  termed  “bell-lyra”  on  account, of 
their  lyre  shaped  frame,  or  “parade 
bells”  to  differentiate  them  from  the 
stationary  type.  Whatever  they  may 
be  called,  they  serve  a  highly  useful 
purpose  and  few  bands  which  have 
tried  them  would  willingly  go  back  to 
the  old  order  of  things.  Their  clear 
ringing  overtones  float  out  over  the 
volume  of  sound  of  the  marching  band 
and  produce  a  delighted  response 
wherever  they  are  used.  To  the  band 
which  must  march  in  cold  weather  or 
on  fatiguing  itarades,  the  clear  voice 
of  the  glockenspiel  never  becomes 
breathless  nor  pants  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  band  members  it  comes  as  a  wel¬ 
come  note  of  relief  when  the  going  is 
hard. 

The  usual  custom  has  been  to  em¬ 
ploy  two  of  the  glockenspiels  or  “bell- 
lyras”,  allowing  them  to  double  the 
melody  in  trio  passages  or  melodies  of 
songlike  character.  If  played  too  con¬ 
stantly,  the  ear  tires  of  the  bell  notes, 
and  it  is  wisest  to  save  up  for  the  high 
spots  or  song  passages. 


However,  the  Lenoir  high  school 
band  of  Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  has 
done  some  further  experimenting 
which  seems  to  have  gained  pleasing 
results,  and,  along  with  the  bands  of 
Davidson  coliege  in  North  Carolina 
and  Purdue  university  in  Indiana,  has 
put  in  use  a  new  type  instrument 
which  all  the  bands  may  be  hastening 
to  use  before  long.  But  we  are  get¬ 
ting  ahead  of  our  story. 

The  Lenoir  high  school  band  has  in¬ 
cluded  two  ’cellos  and  two  string 
basses  in  its  instrumentation  for  many 
years.  They  have  proved  to  be  valuable 
members  of  the  band  family  and  are 
now  quite  indispensable  for  concert 
playing,  but  have  manifest  disadvan¬ 
tages  for  the  marching  band.  These 
players  have  been  used  to  play  addi¬ 
tional  cymbals,  or  snare  drums,  or 
triangles,  to  drum  major,  or  carry 
banners;  but  at  times  all  of  these 
functions  can  better  be  handled  by 
other  members  of  the  band.  Finally, 
Lenoir  bought  its  flrst  two  sets  of 
parade  glockenspiels  and  thus  two  of 
the  string  players  had  a  highly  useful 
double  for  the  marching  band.  It  was 
no  longer  a  mere  makeshift  to  provide 
something  for  them  to  do  on  the  march 
but  a  real  contribution  to  the  musical 
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effect.  Still  this  took  care  of  only  two 
of  the  string  players  and  after  all  was 
merely  a  reinforement  of  the  melody 
with  no  harmonic  background  from 
the  bell  voices.  The  band’s  help  was 
still  required  unless  the  bell  melody 
was  to  sound  as  empty  as  the  piano 
player  who  uses  only  one  Anger. 
There  was  lacking  a  depth  and  rich¬ 
ness  and  there  was  still  no  rest  for  the 
tired  bcwd  on  the  march.  As  an  ex¬ 
periment,  two  additional  sets  of  glock¬ 
enspiels  were  borrowed  from  another 
band  and  four-part  harmony  was  tried. 
The  effect  was  quite  encouraging  and 
promised  to  take  care  of  the  “one 
Anger”  difficulty,  but  the  voices  were 
all  in  one  pitch  bracket  and  needed 
more  “spread”. 

Negotiations  were  opened  with  one 
of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  per¬ 
cussion  equipment,  and  it  was  learned 
that  such  an  “octave  lower”  bell-lyra 
was  already  being  designed  for  Purdue 
university.  Lenoir  high  school  and 
Davidson  college  bands  placed  their 
orders  also,  and  in  due  time  the  new 
instruments  arrived.  While  the  bell 
plates  are  necessarily  longer,  and  in 
addition  require  resonators  to  make 
the  lower  pitch  carry  properly,  there 

{Turn  to  page  84) 


Your  Best  Friend 
tells  You  it's 


Your  Breath 

By  Alfred  F.  Barfo 

Choral  conductor  and  producer 


•  WHEN  YOU  WERE  born,  you  re¬ 
ceived  the  gift  of  natural  breathing — 
proper  breathing.  But  as  you  grew 
from  babyhood  into  youth  and  later 
maturity  in  all  probability  improper 
breathing  developed.  This  is  in  most 
instances  the  result  of  incorrect  train¬ 
ing,  excessive  smoking,  laziness,  and 
such. 

Ordinary  breathing  fails  to  develop 
muscular  resistance  and  vigorous 
blood  circulation.  Correct  breathing 
will  give  you  much  better  blood  circu¬ 
lation,  it  will  develop  your  respiratory 
and  nervous  system.  It  will  give  you 
abundant  vitality,  it  will  improve  your 
digestive  system  and  promote  a  whole¬ 
some  appetite.  It  will  tend  to  correct 
your  posture.  Your  chest  expansion 
will  increase,  and  the  muscles  at¬ 
tached  to  the  breathing  structure  will 
gain  much  endurance  and  control  by 
correct  breathing. 

Deep  breathing  is  not  practiced  by 
most  people.  It  is  only  done  when 
they  are  conscious  of  it.  What  we 
must  learn  is  to  breathe  deeply  with¬ 
out  being  conscious  of  it.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  proper  and 
intelligent  training. 

Mortal  “life"  is  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  one  breath  and  another — ^“He 
who  only  half  breathes,  only  half 
lives;  but  he  who  uses  Nature’s 
rhythm  correctly  has  control  over 
every  function  of  his  being.” — Sans¬ 
krit. 

One  of  the  most  common  directions 
to  the  musician  is  to  breathe  correctly. 
This  sounds  like  very  simple  advice, 
but  it  is  not  as  simple  as  it  may  ap¬ 
pear.  Unfortunately,  each  individual 
places  his  own  interpretation  on  cor¬ 
rect  breathinff.  The  result  is  that  we 
have  almost  as  many  different  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  word  as  there  are 
individuals.  What  we  need  is  a  more 
accurate  definition  and  proper  in¬ 
struction. 

Proper  breathing  and  breath  control 
are  essential  in  the  development  tech¬ 
nique,  tonal  quality,  phrasing,  and  en¬ 
durance. 

Breath  control  can  be  mastered  by 
developing  the  large  dome-shaped 


muscle  called  the  diaphragm.  The  dia¬ 
phragm  extends  from  the  lower  section 
of  the  spinal  column  to  the  upper 
front  section  of  the  abdomen  directly 
beneath  the  lungs.  It  separates  the 
thorax  from  the  abdomen.  It  is  per¬ 
forated  by  the  aorta,  inferior  vena 
cava,  and  gullet.  The  diaphragm’s  ac¬ 
tion  in  inhaling  is  expanded  and 
pushed  down  by  the  lungs  as  they  are 
infiating.  On  exhaling  the  diaphragm 
automatically  goes  back  into  its  dome¬ 
shaped  position  because  the  lungs  are 
contracting  and  expelling  carbon  di¬ 
oxide.  The  lungs  and  diaphragm 
work  automatically  on  inhalation  and 
exhalation.  The  secret  in  acquiring 
breath  control  lies  in  the  development 
of  the  diaphragm  and  the  ability  to 
control  it.  The  only  way  you  may 
successfully  master  the  control  of  the 
diaphragm  is  by  developing  it  through 
the  medium  of  special  breathing  exer¬ 
cises. 

At  this  point  the  reader  may  well 
ask  what  I  mean  by  breath  control.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  define,  but  for  pres¬ 
ent  purposes  when  I  speak  of  breath 
control,  I  mean  the  proper  c(H>rdina- 
tion  of  the  movements  of  the  lungs, 
diaphragm  aud  muscles  of  the  upper 
abdominal  wall  on  inhalation;  and  in 
addition  thereto  it  means  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  air  from  the  lungs  at  will. 
When  playing  an  instrument,  the  diar 
phragm  controls  the  expulsion  of  the 
air  which  passes  out  of  the  lungs  into 
the  bronchial  tubes,  larynx,  pharynx, 
and  through  the  mouth  to  the  lips 
where  the  tone  is  produced.  Resist¬ 
ance,  endurance  and  proper  execution 
of  talent  are  controlled  by  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  wherein  lies  the  foundation 
of  breath  control.' 

By  practicing  proper  diaphragmatic 
breathing  exercises  you  develop  a  pow¬ 
erful  diaphragmatic  muscular  resist¬ 
ance.  By  muscular  resistance  we  mean 
the  power  to  repel  the  diaphragm  or 
control  it  to  such  an  extent,  that  no 
other  force  will  hinder  proper  distri¬ 
bution  of  air  when  needed  most  by 
musicians  (wood-wind  and  brass). 

May  I  remind  the  reader  that  suc¬ 
cess  in  acquiring  hreath  control  de¬ 


Mr.  Barfo  it  a  mombar  of  the 
Thaafar  of  Grand  Opara,  and  was 
formariy  attociafad  with  Pompilio 
Malafatfa  of  tha  Mafropolitan  Opara 
Company. 

pends  largely  in  developing  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  The  correct  method  of 
breathing  is  called  diaphragmatic 
breathing.  Many  mediocre  artists  use 
the  common  chest  or  lower  abdominal 
breathing  which  are  incorrect  because 
both  fail  to  give  sufficient  attention  to 
the  development  of  the  diaphragm. 
You  will  not  develop  breath  control, 
endurance  and  proper  execution  of  tal¬ 
ent  through  the  medium  of  improper 
breathing. 

By  virtue  of  my  experience  as  a 
teacher  I  have  reached  the  definite 
conclusion  that  improper  breathing  is 
the  fundamental  cause  for  the  failure 
of  many  artists  to  reach  those  heights 
of  which  they  have  dreamed.  Breath 
control  and  public  interest  in  it  can 
be  advanced  only  as  they  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  intelligent  public  opin¬ 
ion  which  appreciates  the  respiratory 
problem  involved.  You  will  find  that 
the  person  interested  in  developing  his 
breath  power  and  control  will  search 
the  book  world  for  information  regard¬ 
ing  this  subject,  and  seek  to  master 
and  perfect  his  own  individual  needs. 
There  is  little  writing  on  this  subject. 
Up  to  this  time  there  has  been  no  defi¬ 
nite  understanding  of  proper  breath 
control.  Breath  control  is  the  power 
behind  the  talent. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  write  another 
article  for  the  readers  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  which  will  be  published  in 
an  early  issue.  In  this  next  article  I 
will  interpret  my  version  of  “dia¬ 
phragmatic  breathing”. 

Note:  Mr.  Barto,  an  authority  on  this 
subject,  has  expressed  a  toUlingness  to 
answer  any  questions.  You  may  address 
him  P.  O.  Box  ISJI,  Allentown,  Pa.,  en- 
closiny  stamped  return  envelope. 
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Our  POINT  System  of 
Grading  Instrumentalists 

By  John  W.  MacDonald 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Potsdam,  Now  York 
E.  Harold  Colo,  Principal 


•  MOST  SCHOOL  BANDS  and  or¬ 
chestras  find  it  necessary  to  have 
rehearsals  after  regular  school  hours. 
And  I  dare  say  that  many  of  these 
schools  have  had  to  decide  at  some 
time  or  other  whether  the  school 
band  or  orchestra  should  have  pref¬ 
erence  over  some  other  activity. 
Confronted  with  Just  such  a  problem, 
we  faced  it  with  the  hope  that  we 
could  encourage  the  children  them¬ 
selves  to  prefer  the  rehearsal  to  any 
other  activity. 

A  committee  of  five  students,  all 
members  of  the  band  and  orchestra, 
were  appointed  to  meet  with  the  di¬ 
rectors  to  decide  just  what  could  be 
done.  The  students  knew  the  prevail¬ 
ing  conditions  and  that  to  merely 
expel  a  person  after  they  had  missed 
three  or  any  chosen  number  of  re¬ 
hearsals  would,  in  time,  be  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  band  or  orchestra.  So  with 
the  guidance  of  a  teacher  the  stu¬ 
dents  discussed  the  matter  and  set- 


Fi^ur*  I.  Insignia  awardad  band  and 
orchastra  mambars  on  tha  cradit  and 
damarit  lysfam  for  acliva  participation 
in  school  activities  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

tied  satisfactorily  Just  how  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

It  was  decided  that  a  school  letter 
or  insignia  should  be  awarded  the  band 
members  for  active  participation.  The 
band  played  for  all  football  and  bas¬ 
ketball  games,  assemblies,  and  every 
school  activity  where  music  was  re¬ 


quired.  Surely,  they  were  as  eligible 
for  a  school  letter,  as  were  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  varsity  teams. 

After  considerable  discussion  both 
pro  and  con,  a  point  system  was 
adopted  to  determine  the  requirements 
for  a  letter.  It  was  decided  that  a 
student  should  be  required  to  play  for 
two  years  in  the  band  or  orchestra  be¬ 
fore  receiving  the  award.  This  made 
sure  that  members  would  not  drop  out 
after  playing  Just  one  year.  Many 
band  directors  may  argue  that  the 
band  should  be  interesting  enough  to 
hold  its  members,  which  is  very  true 
indeed,  but  with  our  modern  systems 
of  education  one  finds  so  many  ave¬ 
nues  of  interest  open  to  the  students, 
that  the  musical  organisations,  too, 
must  also  be  on  this  list.  However, 
we  find  that  rarely  does  a  person  drop 
out  of  band  after  two  years  of  active 
participation. 

The  point  system  worked  out  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

CREDITS  GRANTED 


Rehearsals  .  5  points 

Assembly  .  5  points 

Public  Appearance . 10  points 


Football  games 
Basketball  games 
Parades 
Concerts 

Evening  performances 


•  THREE  YEARS  AGO  .  .  music 
partially  established  in  three  parishes 
.  .  this  year  music  well  established  in 
thirty-three  of  the  sixty-six  parishes — 
an  increase  of  over  four  hundred  per 
cent!  And  how  was  this  accom¬ 
plished? 

As  in  any  successful  business,  so  in 
music,  the  man  in  charge  is  respon¬ 
sible.  .  .  And  in  Louisiana  we  find 
the  very  capable  and  congenial  Sam  T. 
Burns,  whom  we  all  know  as  a  worthy 
member  of  the  National  Executive 
Board,  placed  in  charge  of  musical  de¬ 
velopment  in  Louisiana.  Mr.  Burns 
was  appointed  state  supervisor  of 
music,  with  his  office  located  with  the 
department  of  education  in  the  state 
Capitol  building.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisi- 


Tardy  for  rehearsal .  2  points 

Tardy  for  assembly  .  2  points 

Tardy  at  public  appearance..  5  points 

Unexcused  absence  from 

rehearsal  . 10  points 

Unexcused  absence  from 

assembly  . 10  points 

Unexcused  absence  from 

public  appearance  . 16  points 


It  is  also  possible  to  grant  and  de¬ 
duct  credits  for  uniform  neatness  and 
personal  appearance. 

Band  members  who  are  absent  from 
a  rehearsal  must  bring  an  excuse  from 
the  main  office  in  order  to  have  his  de¬ 
ductions  removed.  To  erase  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  further  complications,  we 
found  it  best  not  to  grant  any  credit 
whatsoever,  if  the  student  does  not 
play  (e.g.  A  member  of  the  band  now 
plays  on  the  basketball  squad).  If  a 
pupil  is  absent  from  school  on  an  ex¬ 
cused  absence,  it  is  his  misfortune  to 
have  lost  credit.  However,  they  do 
not  lose  credits  by  deductions.  Stu¬ 
dents  lose  more  credits  for  an  absence 
than  they  gain  by  attending,  and  one 
will  be  greatly  surprised  to  find  the 
added  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the 
members  to  avoid  a  tardiness  or  an 
absence. 

The  director  reserves  the  privilege 
of  deducting  credits  for  conduct.  The 
number  of  credits  deducted  being  at 
his  own  discretion. 

In  order  to  allow  for  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  excused  absences,  we  set  the 
number  of  credits  for  band  for  one 
year  at  500  and  300  for  the  orchestra. 
In  many  cases  the  students  earned 
over  500  credits  in  band  the  first  year. 
The  credits  were  compiled  regularly 
and  as  soon  as  1000  credits  were 
earned,  the  band  member  automatically 
became  eligible  for  the  letter.  Likewise 
in  orchestra,  when  600  credits  were 
earned,  orchestra  members  were 
granted  their  letters.  In  those  cases 
where  the  number  of  credits  were  at 
default,  the  student  would  have  to  con- 
(Tsm  lo  page  46) 


ana.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  music 
in  Louisiana  dates  from  the  day  Mr. 
Burns  took  over  this  department. 

And  the  man  who  was  farsighted 
enough  to  see  the  need  of  the  man  and 
the  program,  and  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  Mr.  Burns,  is  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  Louisiana  schools,  T.  H. 
Harris.  All  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris.  We  wish  that  every  state  had  a 
"Mr.  Harris”;  and  his  splendid  infiu- 
ence  is  bound  to  its  effect  in  that 
direction.  Said  Mr.  Harris  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  address: 

“We  entertain  the  hope  that  music 
shall  become  important  and  prominent 
in  our  school  system.  All  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  able  to  appreciate  good 
(Jut*  to  page  38) 


Ed  Chenette  Tells  of 

Music  in  Louisiana 
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News  and 
Comments 


Joliet  Band  Features  Accordion 
in  Concert 

•  LITTLE  EDWARD  B0E8E,  not 
much  bigger  than  his  grande  accor¬ 
dion,  all  but  stole  the  show  when  he 
played  his  solo  number  with  the  Joliet 
township  high  school  band  on  the  pres¬ 
ident’s  24th  annual  fall  popular  con¬ 
cert,  presented  October  30,  in  the  high 
school  auditorium.  Edward  played 
Bigelow's  march,  “Our  Director”,  and 
he  played  it  so  well  the  audience 
clamored  for  more.  It  was  a  most 
effective  innovation  and  gave  cm  added 
splash  of  color  to  a  program  alto¬ 
gether  excellent. 

There  was  a  balcony  full  of  critical 
Judges  at  the  concert,  giving  conviction 
to  the  general  opinion  that  the  Joliet 
band  is  entering  its  twenty-fourth  year 
in  even  better  form  than  usual.  One 
often  goes  to  an  early  fall  school  band 
concert  with  reservations  to  be  toler¬ 
ant.  But  such  benevolence  was,  in  this 
case,  wholly  wasted.  The  program  in¬ 
cluded  the  following  numbers: 

Grand  march,  “March  of  the  Brave", 
Zamecnic;  Overture,  “Springtime”, 
Leidzen;  Modem  fantasy,  “Reflections 
in  a  Modern  Mood”,  Oribbell;  Selection 
from  “Roberta",  Jerome  Kern;  March, 
“Our  Director”,  Bigeloio;  Medley, 
“Strains  from  Erin”,  arranged  by  CaiU 
let;  Paraphrase,  “Military  Escort  in 
Five  Ways”  and  March,  “The  Foot- 
lifter”,  both  by  Fillmore  and  directed 
by  Forrest  McAllister;  March,  “Valor 
and  Victory”,  J.  D.  Cline;  Overture, 
“Tournament”,  Hickt-Bachman ;  “Fras- 
quita”  Serenade,  Lehar,  and  “La  Pa- 
loma”,  Yradier-Bchaefer;  Medley, 
“Frlml  Favorites”,  Orofe-Leidzen; 
“Humoreske”,  Dvorak^aUlet,  and 
“Dansa  Callabrese”,  Morelli;  Para¬ 
phrase,  “London  Bridge”,  Fail;  and 
Grand  march,  “Festival”,  Victor  Her¬ 
bert. 

Encores:  “Jolly  Peter”,  Wemer-ITer- 
sten;  “Fido,  the  Prodigal”,  Lake; 
“Horse  Laugh”,  Lake;  “College  Spirit”, 
Goldman;  “Fairest  of  the  Fair”, 
Souza;  “El  Capitan”,  Souza;  and 
“Bells  of  St.  Mary’s”,  Adamz. 


The  Castle  Heights  military  school 
in  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  has  a  flne  band 
that  is  now  doing  business  under  the 
direction  of  A.  D.  McCampbell,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Missouri  Training  school 
at  Boonville. 

•  •  e 

Teachers  Hear  John  Adams 
One  of  the  largest  audiences  ever  to 
hear  a  musical  program  in  the  big 
Cleveland  public  auditorium  since  the 
national  band  contest,  came  when  the 
John  Adams  high  school  orchestra  ap¬ 
peared  in  connection  with  a  meeting 
of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers’ 
association.  The  event  took  place  on 
Saturday  morning,  October  24. 

Three  numbers  were  played  by  the 
orchestra:  Intermezzo  from  “One 
Thousand  and  One  Nights”,  Johann 
Strauzz;  “Jupiter”  Symphony,  1st 
Movement,  Allegro  Vivace,  Mozart; 
and  Selection  from  “Pagliacci”,  Leon¬ 
cavallo.  Amos  G.  Wesler  is  director  of 
the  John  Adams  orchestra,  which,  in- 
cidently,  placed  in  flrst  division  of  the 
last  national  orchestra  contest.  Mr. 
Wesler’s  band  also  made  flrst  dl^sion 
at  the  national  contest. 

see 

Elkhart  Broadcasts 
Their  flrst  program  of  a  series  of 
broadcasts  was  given  over  station 
WTRC  on  October  28  by  the  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  high  school  band.  Broadcasts 
are  held  each  week,  with  the  high 
school  band  and  orchestra  alternating 
on  the  programs,  which  are  one-half 
hour  long. 

The  regular  band  and  orchestra  room 
is  used  as  the  broadcasting  studio,  as 
it  is  acoustically  treated  and  sound¬ 
proof.  David  W.  Hughes  is  director  of 
instrumental  music  in  Elkhart, 
see 

Peoria,  III.,  Festival 
“I  was  there”  at  the  flfth  annual 
band  festival  sponsored  by  the  Byerly 
brothers  of  Peoria,  Illinois.  ’Most  every 
participant  in  the  festival  wore  a 
badge  that  gave  that  information. 
Thirty  bands  and  drum  corps,  made 


up  of  high  school  musicians,  attended, 
and  took  part  in  the  great  parade. 

The  scene  at  courthouse  square  pre¬ 
sented  an  unforgettable  spectacle  of 
massed  bands,  appearing  in  all  colors. 
At  the  center  was  the  huge  drum  of 
the  Springfleld  high  school  band,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  big  drums  of  all  the 
thirty  bands  participating. 

Then  the  massed  concert,  in  which 
a  thousand  school  musicians  played, 
under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Charles  Benter,  climaxed  the  day. 
Lieutenant  Benter  directed  the  massed 
bandsmen  in  four  selections:  “The 
Star  Spangled  Banner”,  “The  Military 
Escort  March”,  “The  Foot  Lifter 
March",  and  “America”. 

•  e  • 

Pennsylvania,  Here  We  Come 
9  Although  the  All-Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  high  school  chorus  will  have  fln- 
ished  its  iMrformances  on  November 
6  and  6,  before  this  copy  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  reaches  you,  it  is 
still  to  come  as  we  go  to  press.  So  we 
will  have  to  give  you  the  story  Just 
as  Harold  F.  Hetrick,  secretary  of  the 
western  district,  Irwin,  Pennsylvania, 
provided.  He  writes  as  follows: 

“That  high  school  students  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  interested  in  music  is  evi* 
dent  from  the  large  number  of  appli¬ 
cations  received  for  the  flrst  All>West- 
ern  Pennsylvania  high  chorus  which  is 
to  meet  at  Norwin  high  school,  Irwin, 
Pennsylvania,  on  November  6  and  6. 
The  chorus  is  the  flrst  of  its  kind  ever 
to  assemble  in  the  state  and  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Music  association. 

“The  students  represent  the  best 
music  talent  from  over  260  high  schools 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  Due 
to  housing  limitations  only  160  of  those 
who  applied  for  membership  in  the 
group  could  be  accepted.  Students 
chosen  from  the  district  chorus  will  go 
to  Ebensburg  to  participate  in  the  All- 
State  chorus  on  November  19,  20,  and 
21.  On  November  6,  the  large  chorus 
will  be  directed  by  prominent  musi¬ 
cians  from  the  high  schools  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  while  on  the  second  day  the 
chorus  will  be  under  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  Morten  J.  Luvaas  of  Al¬ 
legheny  college. 

‘"Ilie  Pennsylvania  Music  association 
has  sponsored  All-State  bands  and  orches¬ 
tras  before,  but  it  was  felt  that  a  chorus 
should  be  added  to  make  a  well-rounded 
program.  That  this  decision  was  a  wise 
one  is  evident  from  the  tremendous  re¬ 
sponse  received  for  this  flrst  venture  into 
the  chmal  fleld.  It  also  diows  that  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  are  anxious  to 
support  music  in  the  schoola" 

•  •  s 

Frederic  Fay  Swift,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  New  York  Stote 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  association, 
Illon,  New  York,  is  busy  with  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  fourth  annual  band  and 
orchestra  clinic  which  will  be  held  at 
Ithaca  college  on  November  19-21. 

Two  hundred  musicians  are  being  as¬ 
sembled  from  the  entire  state  to  form 
the  orchestra  and  band,  which  will  be 
conducted,  respectively,  by  Dr.  Victor 
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L.  F.  Rebmann,  two  years  director  of 
the  national  high  school  orchestras, 
and  Carleton  Lee  Stewart  ol  Mason 
City,  Iowa. 

There  will  be  dally  programs  by  the 
Ithaca  college  band  and  the  Ithaca  col¬ 
lege  orchestra.  A  special  invitation 
has  also  been  given  to  the  Ithaca  pub¬ 
lic  schools  music  department  to  have 
their  musical  organizations  appear. 


•  A  VERITABLE  COLLEGE  course 
for  school  band  directors,  compressed 
into  two  days  of  intensive  clinic  work, 
the  sixth  annual  national  band  clinic 
and  business  meeting  of  the  National 
School  Band  association,  is  scheduled 
for  action  in  Dr.  Harding’s  band  build¬ 
ing  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Janu¬ 
ary  7  and  8. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  event 
will  climax  all  past  efforts  on  the  part 
of  association  officials  and  the  univer¬ 
sity  to  present  a  program  of  concen¬ 
trated  enlightenment  on  all  phases  of 
instrumental  music  education.  All  of 
the  fine  features  of  pest  clinics  have 
been  retained,  and  to  them  have  been 
added  several  innovations  tending  to  a 
wider  field  of  usefulness  and  appeal. 

O.  W.  Patrick,  director  of  the  Spring- 
field,  Illinois,  high  school  band,  will 
again  be  in  charge  of  the  organization 
and  mohilizing  of  the  clinic  bands  un¬ 
der  the  same  plan  which  has  operated 
with  such  success  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  purpose  of  the  two  bands 
will  be  to  provide,  with  the  aid  of  the 
university  bands  to  the  limit  of  their 
available  time,  an  almost  continuous 
program  of  clinic  readings.  This  will 
make  it  possible  for  visiting  directors 
to  bear  a  great  deal  of  band  music 
performed,  under  the  diversified  direc¬ 
tion  of  America’s  finest  podium  talent. 

“It  is  a  signal  honor  and  a  privi¬ 
lege,’’  writes  President  A.  R.  McAllis¬ 
ter,  “for  any  school  musician  to  be 
recommended  and  selected  for  a  chair 
in  a  national  clinic  band.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  that  every  school  musician 
should  aspire  to,  and  in  my  judgment 
it  represents  a  greater  honor  and  a 
much  greater  benefit  than  that  which 
comes  from  entering  the  national  solo 
contest  and  earning  a  high  rating. 

“I  wish,  therefore,  to  extend  through 


Two  programs  will  be  given  by  the 
All-State  orchestra  and  the  All-State 
band. 

“Come  to  Ithaca,”  pleads  Mr.  Swift, 
“and  meet  two  hundred  of  the  best  in- 
stru&ental  directors  in  the  state.  It 
will  not  only  thrill  you  but  will  give 
you  many  practical  ideas  to  take 
home  to  your  own  organizations.  We 
will  give  you  a  real  welcome.” 


our  Official  Organ,  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  an  Invitation  to  all  Class 
A  and  Class  B  high  school  members, 
whose  schools  are  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Band  association,  to 
send  in  their  applications  to  Mr. 
Patrick  at  Springfield  as  early  as 
possible. 

“The  definite  benefits  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  participation  in  the  clinic 
band  are  really  more  numerous  than  I 
can  mention.  Tou  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  playing  under  many  guest 
conductors  of  national  reputation,  un¬ 
der  informal  settings  that  permit  ac¬ 
quaintance;  you  will  play  and  get 
familiar  with  all  contest  numbers  and 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  interpretations  as  well  as  the  di¬ 
recting  technique  of  the  various  con¬ 
ductors;  you  will  enjoy  the  opportunity 
of  associating  with  other  band  mem¬ 
bers  from  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and,  of  course,  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  great  University  of  Illinois 
and  of  hearing  the  biggest,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  finest,  university  band  in  all 
the  world  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding. 

“Again  may  I  extend  this  cordial  in¬ 
vitation  to  all  qualified  members  of 
Class  A  and  B  high  school  bands  to 
seek  this  opportunity  and  to  present 
your  application  through  your  director 
to  Mr.  Patrick  at  Springfield  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.” 

Orchestra  Clinic 

Another  addition  to  be  set  into  op¬ 
eration  this  year,  one  that  will  attract 
many  directors  from  the  orchestra 
wing  of  instrumental  school  music,  is 
that  of  a  clinic  orchestra,  which  will 
perform  as  many  as  possible  of  the  re¬ 
quired  and  selective  numbers  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  State  and  National  Or¬ 
chestra  Contests  this  spring. 


The  Illinois  university  orcnestra, 
under  the  personal  direction  of  F.  B. 
Stivens,  will  serve  for  the  clinic  read¬ 
ings,  and  there  will  be  a  number  of 
guest  conductors  present  to  render 
their  own  interpretations.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  orchestra  has  had  its  in¬ 
ning  at  the  national  band  clinic,  and 
it  is  a  most  timely  innovation  as  this 
is  a  National  Orchestra  Contest  year. 
This  branch  is  under  the  personal  di¬ 
rection  and  management  of  Adam  P. 
Leslnsky  of  Whiting,  Indiana,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  School  Orchestra 
association. 

“We  believe  this  is  going  to  be  a 
very  helpful  addition  to  the  clinic,” 
writes  Mr.  Leslnsky,  “and  we  expect  it 
to  bring  a  number  of  exclusive  or¬ 
chestra  men  to  Urbana. 

“Remember,  the  orchestra  clinic  will 
take  place  beginning  Friday  morning, 
January  8.  Be  there,  as  there  will  be 
much  to  discuss,  also,  in  regard  to  the 
coming  state  and  national  contests.  I 
will  give  you  a  more  detailed  program 
in  the  December  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.” 

ess 

Last  year’s  clinic  recorded  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  excess 
of  all  previous  registrations.  With  so 
many  features  added  to  this  year’s 
event.  Champaign  and  Urbana  hotels 
shoulci  just  literally  bulge  with  school 
bandmasters  from  every  comer  of  the 
nation.  Get  your  reservation  in  early. 
Communicate  with  other  school  band¬ 
masters  in  your  neighborhood  and  con¬ 
solidate  your  automobile  facilities  so 
that  all  cars  may  come  with  all  seats 
occupied.  This  urge  is  primarily  for 
directors  who  have  never  attended  a 
national  clinic.  Ton  will  be  literally 
amazed  at  the  fund  of  practical  infor¬ 
mation  and  helpful  everyday  problem 
solutions  it  provides,  and  yon  will  re¬ 
solve  with  the  directors  who  have  at¬ 
tended  in  the  pasL  never  to  miss  a 
single  clinic  in  the  future. 

Let’s  make  this  a  real  landslide. 


Here  is  a  very  interesting  letter  that 
we  publish  as  an  inspiration  to  direc¬ 
tors  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
from  J.  E.  Alcide  Bilodeau,  director  of 
the  Rochester  dty  band  and  orchestra. 
New  Hampshire. 

“In  order  to  keep  the  Interest  of  young 
people  in  the  study  of  music,  each  Mon- 
dav  T  »lve  free  Instruction  to  a  group  of 
twenty-eight  boys  and  girls,  organised 
under  the  name  of  ‘Junior  Symjdiony  Or¬ 
chestra  and  Band’.  Many  public  engage¬ 
ments  for  charity  only  have  been  played 
for  the  happiness  of  a  multitude  of  people 
— free — donations  received  have  been  used 
to  purchase  music  and  uniforms,  etc.  A 
number  of  these  young  people  are  now 
ready  to  Join  the  city  band.  The  parents 
and  I  do  think  that  it  is  a  worth-while 
undertaking. 

“Of  course,  we  do  say,  Tiet  a  boy  blow 
a  bom.  and  be  will  never  blow  a  safe.’ 
For  better  children  give  them  music.” 


January  7th-8th 
Dates  Set  for  Sixth  Annual 
National  Band  Clinic 

e  •  • 

Orchestra  Clinic  Included 
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The  National  Solo  Contest  . 

Cameraman  Caught  These 

First 

Division 

Smiles 

For  two  tuecouivo  yoart  Barbara  Joyea  k 

Smith,  tint  chair  'callist  in  tha  Kansas  City, 

Missouri,  All-City  high  school  orchestra,  has  an- 

joyad  this  honor.  ^  ^ 

Elavan  yaar  old  Josaph  Marallo,  Jr.,  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Haights,  Missouri,  had  his  first  tasta  of 
national  high  school  competition  this  yaar. 

Johannas  Rasmussen  of  Waukegan,  Illinois, 
wishes  to  make  music  and  tha  comat  his  life's 
work.  Ha  played  "Debutante"  by  Herbert  L. 

Clarke  in  tha  national  solo  contest. 

George  Novy's  winner  was  also  "Debutante". 

George  plays  in  tha  Morton  high  band  of  , 
Cicero,  Illinois,  although  ha  lives  in  Berwyn.  Ha  ■  k  ' 
won  first  place  in  the  Chicagoland  Musical 
Festival  in  August  on  his  comet. 

For  eight  years  Emast  Eckert  has-been  a 
membar  of  the  Fostoria,  Ohio,  high  school 
band.  Now  studying  comet  under  Frank  Simon. 

"Konzert  I"  by  Stark  helped  put  Leonard 
Solomon,  member  of  the  John  Adams  high  ^ 
band  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  over. 

First  in  the  second  row  is  Joan  Holcomb,  ^ 
Centralia,  Illinois,  national  first  divisioner,  since 
she  was  in  seventh  grade,  on  either  the  tenor 
sax  or  B-flat  clarinet.  She  is  now  a  sophomore. 

For  his  fine  rendition  of  "Fentasia  di  Con-  a 

certo"  Josaph  Bajcak,  baritonist  of  Cicero,  llli-  ^ 
nois,  was  recommended  to  play  for  a  scholar-  * 
ship.  Ha  is  sixteen  and  a  junior  at  Morton  high. 

Although  this  was  the  first  year  Arthur  Hills 
competed  as  a  clarinet  soloist,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Joliet,  III.,  Twp.  H.  S.  band  for  ‘ 
two  years.  His  number  was  "Erwin".  x 

Fourtaen-yaar-old  Arthur  Zualzka  of  Fostoria, 

Ohio,  has  iMen  studying  the  clarinet  for  eight 
years  and  has  held  first  solo  chair  in  the  high 
school  band  for  two  years. 

Robin  Gourley  of  Highland  Park,  Illinois,  is  a  ■  > 

member  of  the  high  school  symphony  orchestra 
and  has  been  playing  tha  'cello  for  two  years  k 

while  in  high  school. 

Third  row,  E.  Paul  Carvey  of  Converse,  In- 
diana.  E-flat  clarinet,  anotbar  veteran  of  sev¬ 
eral  national  solo  contests. 

Keith  Livingston  Bryant  is  student  director  of 
the  Bethany,  Missouri,  high  school  bend.  His  . 

number  played  on  B-flat  clarinet  was  "Fantasia 
Caprice"  by  Lafabvre. 

Four  years  ago  Wilbur  Simpson  started  play-  ^ 
ing  the  bassoon.  Is  first  bassoon  in  Angola, 

Indiana,  high  school  band  and  orchestra. 

Joe  Overman  plays  the  clarinet  and  is  soloist 
in  the  Urbane,  Illinois,  high  school  band.  a 

"La  Mandolinata"  by  Bellstedt  was  the  num- 
bar  Howard  Burton  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  played. 

Alma  L  Stair  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  is  anxious 
to  get  to  collage  to  study  music  in  general, 
and  clarinet  in  particular. 

When  he  was  ten  years  old,  John  R.  . 

Sehwenka  of  Sigourney,  Iowa,  startad  playing  ^Jk 
the  clarinet. 


i 

I 


ttufF*d  into  tKii  iwwo.  Only  don't  ttuff  younolvoi  too  full  ovor  'nt«nb9iv!n9. 
Lot'i  9ot  ovon  moro  choico  nowiot  for  Doeombor.  Aro  you  witfc  ut7  Bottor  bo, 
or  moybo  you  won't  9ot  o  totto  of  turfcoy.  Doadlino  Novombor  30. 


A  Fufur*  Champ 

And  she  comes  from  a  championship 
town,  too — Centralla,  Illinois.  There 
are  four  or  live  Centralians  who,  year 
in  and  year  out, 
always  appear  in 
the  first  or  sec¬ 
ond  division  of 
the  national  solo 
contests,  and  we 
misht  add,  most¬ 
ly  In  first.  Bo 
Mary  Carolyn 
Mabry,  age  eight. 

Is  surrounded  by 
championship  at¬ 
mosphere. 

Mary  placed  In 
third  division  at 
the  grade  school 
state  contest  on 
her  French  horn. 

Even  at  home  Mary  Is  In  musical  sur¬ 
roundings.  Her  twin  brothers.  Jim  and 
Bill,  play  trombone  and  French  horn; 
her  sister,  Martha  Ann,  plays  tenor  sax. 
All  four  Mabrys  placed  first  In  the  dis¬ 
trict  contest 

a  •  a 

Wallington,  Kansas 

itiUred  Kimmell,  Ntws  Reporter 
Picture  below 

No,  they’re  not  really  Japanese,  and 
don’t  let  the  handsome  young  man  on 


the  left  scare  you.  He  probably  an¬ 
swers  to  the  name  of  Ko-Ko,  the  Lord 
High  Executioner.  And  if  you’ll  look 
closely  you  can  spot  “the  three  little 
maids  from  school’’ — Pltti-Sing  and 
Peep-Bo,  In  the  front  row,  and  Turn- 
Turn,  at  the  extreme  right,  standing 
next  to  Nanki-Poo,  the  Mikado’s  son 
and  Tum-Tum’s  lover. 

They  all  look  so  real  that  it’s  hard 
to  believe  that  these  Nipponese  are  ac¬ 
tually  music  students  at  the  Welling¬ 
ton  high  school,  in  their  regalia  for 
“The  Mikado"  operetta,  which  they  pre¬ 
sented  last  March.  Everyone  had  so 
much  enjoyment  in  presenting  “The 
Mikado"  that  they  could  hardly  wait 
until  they  got  started  on  another  oper¬ 
etta.  At  present  “Trial  by  Jury”,  an¬ 
other  work  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  is 
in  work.  , 

a  •  • 

250  Mark  Reached 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  students  are 
studying  music  In  the  Fort  Morgan, 
Colorado,  public  schools,  and  these  mu¬ 
sicians  have  been  organised  Into  many 
fine  Instrumental  groups. 

Four  of  the  >60  make  up  the  Junior 
high  school  brass  quartet,  whom  you 
see  here.  This  ensemble  made  a'  rating 
of  superior  in  the  Colorado  state  music 
contest  in  Denver  last  May. 

Donald  L.  Foust  is  instrumental 
music  supervisor  in  Fort  Morgan. 


Probably  the  first  twirling  drum  ma¬ 
jor  duet  ever  to  enter  a  national  con¬ 
test  is  the  one  at  the  Rock  Island,  Illi¬ 
nois,  high  school.  These  charming 
misses — for  it  was  the  weaker  sex  who 
broke  away  from  the  conventional  so¬ 
loing — are  Beverly  Jane  Eklund  and 
Nina  Blnns  Plants. 

The  girls  have  been  twirling  drum 
majors  of  the  high  school  concert  band 
for  two  years  and  are  members  of  the 
Junior  band,  playing,  respectively,  B- 
flat  clarinet  and  French  horn. 

In  their  first  year  of  competition  they 
made  second  division  in  the  state,  but 
in  19SI  they  made  first  and  continued 
on  to  the  national  where  they  were 
rated  in  second  division.  They  plan 
to  continue  their  partnership  as  twirl¬ 
ing  drum  majors  during  their  high 
school  years,  and  they  have  three  to  go. 
Q.  A.  Berchekas  is  their  director, 
a  a  • 

Medals  of  Al  Kinds 

Just  look  at  the  medals  that  Rex 
Beene  proudly  wears.  Eighteen  of 
them,  one  for  every  year  of  his  life  so 
far,  and  two  for 
good  luck.  Rex 
is  sixteen  years 
old  and  is  a  se¬ 
nior  in  the  high 
school  at  Pan¬ 
handle,  Texas. 

He  has  won  in 
Texas  contests 
four  times  and 
placed  in  third 
division  in  the 
national  solo 
contest  for  cor¬ 
nets  twice.  He 
has  also  won 
state  and  na¬ 
tional  honors  in 
a  duet,  and  has 
played  in  the 
national  clinic  band. 

Not  all  of  Rex’s  medals  were  won  in 
the  instrumental  music  field.  He  has 
several  for  scholastic  honora  In  IMS  he 
won  the  American  Legion  medal  for 
high  rating  English  student.  Several 
times  he  has  won  scholarships  for  col¬ 
leges. 

•  •  • 

Custfir  VotM 

Band  election  results  at  Custer 
county  high  school.  Miles  City,  Mon¬ 
tana:  Ralph  Holm,  president;  Jane 
Eastwold,  vice-president;  Rosalie  Gay, 
secretary;  Lee  Hicks,  treasurer;  Glen- 
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•la  iaeobaan,  librarian;  Dalmar  Dailjr, 
aaslstant  librarian;  Norman  CHlcbrlat, 
manager;  Oarald  Laatar,  aaalatant  man* 
affar;  Alva  (XConnall,  raportar;  Kath¬ 
ryn  Wllliama  and  Frank  Rahn,  flowar 
commlttaa;  Claranca  Hand,  Bill  Hand, 
and  Warren  Randall,  tranaportation 
committee;  Allan  Barlckman,  claan>up 
man;  and  Sid  LaOrandaur  and  Fremont 
Elchhorn,  clean>up  aaaiatanta. 

We  hope  Reporter  Alva  O’Connell  will 
keep  ua  auppllad  with  newa  of  the 
band’a  activitiaa 

•  •  • 

Gradan  Are  Good 

Picture  I 

A  ratina  of  hlahly  auparlor  waa  at¬ 
tained  by  the  arade  achool  band  of 
Fruita,  Colorado,  In  the  Colorado  weat- 
ern  alope  band  content  held  in  Grand 
Junction  laat  aprina.  In  ita  three  yeara 
of  competition  the  band  haa  either 
rated  flrat  place  or  In  flrat  dlviaion. 
Theae  aradera  will  make  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  hiah  achool  band,  and 
then  watch  their  apeed. 

The  hiah  achool  band,  as  la,  has 
been  pretty  speedy  already,  havina 
placed  superior  In  Class  A  in  the  west¬ 
ern  slope  contest,  also  in  the  Colorado 
state  contest  of  1936.  In  the  latter  con¬ 
test  it  entered  in  Class  B,  and  was 
the  only  band  in  that  class  to  receive 
a  superior  ratlna  from  all  three  Judaes. 

Both  bands  are  directed  by  Charles 
Nicholls. 

•  •  • 

Dawson's  Rest  Period 

Picture  2 

Down  In  New  Mexico,  the  Dawson 
hiah  school  band  is  started  on  another 
busy  season.  But  the  photoarapher 
made  the  members  take  time  out  Iona 
enouah  to  get  us  this  picture.  Herbert 
M.  Bailey  is  the  director,  and  Eleen 
Bailey  la  drum  major.  The  band  took 
part  In  the  northern  New  Mexico  music 
festival  held  at  Raton  on  May  8  and  9. 

•  •  • 

GiHs  Again 

Picture  3 

At  the  Arsenal  technical  hiah  school 
In  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  the  airls’  band 
plays  quite  an  Important  part  in  the 
school  activities.  Raymond  O.  Oster  is 
the  director  of  these  fair  youna  ladies 
and  has  led  them  throuah  many  out- 
standina  performances. 

We  Invite  all  airls'  bands— concert, 
dance,  marchina,  or  what  have  you — 
to  send  in  their  pictures  for  publica¬ 
tion.  Do  this  rlaht  away.  Don’t  let 
the  boys  aet  ahead  of  you. 

•  •  • 

C.  C.  Goes  Up 

Picture  4 

A  hlaher  ratlna  each  year  in  the 
western  Kentucky  music  festival  has 
been  made  by  the  Central  City  hiah 
school  band.  Oraanlsed  by  Ii.  P.  Brown 
three  years  aao  the  band  rated  aood; 
the  next  year,  excellent,  and  then  in 
1936,  superior.  The  band  members  are 
all  hat  up  now  and  aim  to  hold  their 
superior  position. 

•  •  • 

"Somsthing  Up  Its  Sleeve" 

Ralph  Snyder,  news  reporter  of  the 
Central  hiah  school  band  of  Kalama- 
soo,  Michiaxn,  writes  us  that  i'After 
Mr.  Fox’s  extensive  travels  this  sum- 
iper,  durina  which  he  observed  some  of 
the  areat  bands  of  our  country,  the 
Central  hiah  school  band  is  destined 
to  improve  its  flne  reputation.  Mr.  Fox 


haa  many  new  and  epectacular  drills 
ready  for  the  football  season  and  new, 
modern  marches  for  parades  and  pep 
meetings.  Besides  decreasing  the  site 
of  the  concert  band  for  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  and  prosress,  he  has  Instituted 
a  new  and  more  strict  system  of  direc¬ 
tion  throuch  which  he  has  already  ob¬ 
tained  surprlsins  results.  It  looks  like 
the  Kalamasoo  band  has  ‘somethins  up 
Its  sleeve'.” 

Hope  Ralph  sends  us  some  pictures 
of  the  band  In  action  on  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  drills. 

•  •  • 

Not  Being  Partial 

Many  of  our  high  school  bands  have 
played  for  the  President  or  for  some 
of  the  leading  presidential  candidates, 
but  the  Central  and  Northern  high 
school  bands  of  Flint,  Mlchisan,  have 
played  for  both — for  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  for  Oovernor  Landon.  The 
occasion  was  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
both  candidates  passed  through  Flint, 
only  a  day  apart. 

Central's  band  felt  quite  proud  in 
their  new  uniforms  with  red  plumes 
fastened  to  the  hats.  We  know  that 
the  Northerners  were  quite  proud,  too, 
but  we  don't  know  whether  they  wore 
red  plumes  or  not.  , 

•  •  • 

Everything's  Rosy 


We  are  very  happy  to  present  to 
you  Kathryn  Rose.  Kathryn  lives  in 
Story  City,  Iowa,  and  is  an  excellent 
pianist.  She  took  part  in  the  1936  na¬ 
tional  contest  in  the  piano  solo  division 
and  made  a  rating  of  second  division. 
•  •  • 

Champions 

Picture  below 

When  it  comes  to  being  a  prise  winner, 
the  Bluetleld,  West  Virginia,  drum  corps 
Is  right  there.  The  corps  won  first  place 


at  the  recent  American  Liegion  conven¬ 
tion. 

The  corps  has  a  sununer  camp  that 
they  attend  each  year  for  two  weeks. 
This  camp  Is  managed  strictly  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  camp,  each  girl  and  boy  paying  his 
dues  of  $6,  which  covers  expenses.  Pil¬ 
lows,  slips,  blankets,  extra  shirts,  shoes 
for  marching,  and  anything  else  necessary 
to  their  everyday  life,  must  be  furnished 
by  the  studenta 

Rules  and  regulations  must  be  adhered 
to,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  athletic 
and  swimming  periods,  everyone  must 
conduct  himself  in  a  military  manner. 
And  when  taps  is  sounded,  no  talk¬ 
ing  is  heard ;  and  everyone  is  soon  in  the 
arms  of  Morpheua  for  reveille  is  sounded 
at  6  a.  m. 

•  •  • 

Bill  May  Elected  President 

Elections  are  in  the  air  at  this  time 
of  year.  Down  at  Lenoir,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  officers  elected  to  govern  the 
band  for  the  coming  year  are:  Bill  May, 
president;  Boston  Lackey,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Bill  Stevens,  secretary-treasurer; 
Francis  Magill,  band  reporter;  and  Pete 
Underdown,  business  manager. 

*  *  * 

Good  News  for  Brau  Sextets 

Picture  above 

This  brass  sextet  of  the  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  high  school  band  has  placed  in 
first  division  for  two  consecutive  years, 
with  only  two  changes  in  the  person¬ 
nel.  The  1936  group,  shown  here,  is 
composed  of  Richard  Cambridge,  cor¬ 
net;  Charles  Beckman,  cornet;  William 
Swisher,  baritone;  Donald  Graham, 
bass ;  Vernal  Wagner,  trombone ;  and 
Ralph  Dunlap,  French  horn.  Charles 
and  Vernal  are  the  new  members. 

One  feature  of  the  work  of  this  sex¬ 
tet  has  been  the  playing  of  a  composi¬ 
tion,  written  especially  for  them  by 
Dr.  Phillip  Greeley  Clapp,  head  of  the 
department  of  music  at  the  Iowa  state 


university.  This  number  consists  of 
three  parts — a  prelude  in  fugue  form, 
an  interlude  with  a  light,  catchy 
rhythm,  and  the  finale,  consisting  of  a 
set  of  four  variations.  This  number 
will  soon  be  published,  and  may  be 
welcomed  by  brass  players  as  a  real 
addition  to  the  music  literature  avail¬ 
able  for  such  groups. 

Lloyd  F.  Swartley  is  director  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  in  the  Iowa  City 
public  schools. 

•  •  • 

A  Drum  Major's  Life  for  Me 

Bobbye  Vaughn  is  the  well  dressed 
drum  major  down  in  Magnolia,  Missis¬ 
sippi.  We  can  certainly  Imagine  that 

there  must  be  _ 

quite  a  to 

be  a  of 

the  of 

Bobbye 

marches 

Why  you 

a 

baton  be  the 
main  attraction 
your 

All 

you  have  to  do  is 

get  one  year  ^ 

subscriptions  to  v 

The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  at 

sixty  cents  each,  | 

and  we  wiii  send 

you  absolutely  free  a  Speed  “Spinno'' 
twirling  baton,  especially  designed  for 
contest  twirling  and  an  Instruction  book, 
"How  to  Twirl  a  Baton”.  Get  started 
now  so  that  you  can  get  in  a  few 
months'  practice  on  your  new  "Spinno”. 
•  •  • 

Wanted 

At  Menlo  Park,  California,  players  on 
the  alto  horn,  bass,  baritone  and  trom¬ 
bone.  See  Director  Raymond  Kendall. 


YOUNG  SJIAR 
OF  FRISCO  .  . 


The  Cat's  Out  of  the  Bag 

Here  is  a  choice  bit  of  news  that  has 
Just  come  to  light.  A.  S.  Miescer,  di> 
rector  of  the  Mt.  Lebanon  high  school 
band  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  has 
Anally  divulged  the  secret  as  to  how 
come  Mt.  Lebanon  has  such  a  snappy 
drum  major. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  Director 
Miescer  used  to  be  d.  m.  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh  band,  and  a  pretty 
good  one  at  that.  And  his  successors 
as  d.  m.  of  the  U.  of  P.  band  have  been 
pupils  of  his. 

Now,  Director  Miescer  has  taught  the 
art  of  drum  majoring  to  Clair  Heatley 
of  the  Mt.  Lebanon  high  band.  In  fact 
Clair  received  his  Arst  lesson  when  he 
was  in  sixth  grade.  It  is  whispered 
that  a  famous  university  in  the  middle 
west  is  seeking  Clair’s  services  after 
graduation  (he  is  a  senior),  and  a 
scholarship  will  be  his  reward. 


Columbia  Dresses  Up 

Going  on  its  third  year  of  bandhood. 
the  Columbia,  Mississippi,  high  school 
senior  band  now  has  Afty  members,  and 
the  Junior  band,  thlrty-Ave.  The  se¬ 
niors  are  smartly  togged  in  new  uni¬ 
forms,  and  the  Juniors  will  follow  suit 
shortly. 

H.  F.  Lane  organized  these  bands  and 
expects  to  enter  them  in  the  state  con¬ 
test  this  year.  Right  now  the  bands 
are  doing  their  part  at  the  football  games. 


Off  to  Europe 

Three  boys  who  are  going  to  tour 
Europe  as  members  of  Father  Lach’s 
boys’  symphonic  band  next  year  are: 
Billy  Folk,  James  _ 

Neel,  and  Bob  ■ 

Work.  These 
boys  make  up 
the  cornet  trio  . 

in 

division  in 
the  national 
They’re 
from  the  Ham- 
Indiana, 
and 

their  director  is 
Mr.  It 

was  their  Ane 
rendition 


New  Facet  at  Marshall 

H.  E.  Niitt  is  giving  his  directing  course 
at  Marshall  high  school  in  Chicago,  and 
Clifford  P.  Lillya  is  the  new  band  direc¬ 
tor.  Marshall’s  orchestra,  you  know,  is 
always  up  in  the  national  competition. 
Merle  J.  Isaac  directs  the  orchestra. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  an  en¬ 
tertainment  and  dance  is  being  held  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  musical  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  band  and  orchestra. 


MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
1 102  Mardo  Bldg.,  EUchart,  Indiana 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  pleaM  send  free  copy 

of  vour  hook  ’’Mluteal  OnnovtuniriM**.  1  am  moat  Sntaraattwl 


Mt.  Lebanon,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Maxine  Borgard,  News  Reporter 
A  reputation  of  displaying  something 
new  every  season  has  been  acquired  by 
the  Mt.  Lebanon  high  school  band  of 
Pittsburgh.  Last  year  it  purchased  a 
bell-lyra,  which  is  played  by  Fred 
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PICT  OR  method 

CLASS  INSTRUCTION 


ORCH  EST  RA 


THE  OFFKUl  TER  IN  TEXM  KHOOlt 
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The  Revised  Book  1 

of 

THE  VICTOR  METHOD 

Just  off  press 

THE  MOST  OUTSTAND¬ 
ING  BEGINNERS  BOOK 
FOR  PRIVATE  STU¬ 
DENTS  OR  CLASS  IN¬ 
STRUCTION  EVER  PUT 
INTO  PRINT 


It  contains 

New  treatment  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  instruction  principles 
of  the  instrument;  entire  new 
theory  section;  NEW  UNISON 
BEGINNING  LESSONS;  three 
and  four  part  ear  training; 
CHORALS;  some  beautiful 
quartets;  FIVE  ADDITIONAL 
KEY  SCALES  for  orchestral 
players. 

A  perfect  beginning  instruc¬ 
tion  book  for  students  of  any 
age  or  grade  of  school. 

Send  for  examination  copies, 
which  may  be  returned  without 
obligation. 

Aik  your  dealer,  or  write  us. 
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Harlan,  who,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  bass  drummers  in  the 
state.  The  new  feature  of  the  band 
this  year  is  that  of  the  color  bearers 
and  ruards,  dressed  in  new  and  con- 
trastinc  untforma 

The  band's  ninety  members,  fifteen 
of  which  are  firls,  is  clad  in  natty  blue 
and  void  uniforms,  with  which  white 
trousers  are  worn,  and  presents  a  most 
pleasinv  picture,  both  on  the  marchInK 
field  and  concert  stave.  A.  8.  Iflescer 
is  the  proud  director  of  this  croup. 

•  •  s 

DubuqiM  L*ams  to  Spell 

At  the  Dubuque,  Iowa,  hich  school 
the  marchlnc  band  has  been  workinc 
overtime  learninc  to  spell  the  words 
"Dad"  and  "Pop”.  By  the  Ume  you 
read  this  the  band  will  have  mastered 
their  spellins  and  will  have  presented 
its  trick  word  formation  on  “Dad’s 
nicht",  October  2S. 

And  on  November  21  there  will  be 
more  drills  and  trick  words  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  homecominc  footbali 
came.  Ferdinand  Di  Telia,  music  in¬ 
structor,  has  received  new  music  for 
cominc  cames. 

e  •  a 

A  store  room  for  band  uniforms  is 
beinc  built  at  the  Stockton,  California, 
hich  school  by  the  carpentry  class. 

•  e  • 

Prepare  for  Festival 

On  December  12  an  All-County  festi¬ 
val  is  to  be  held  in  Wellincton,  Kansas, 
in  which  all  the  hich  schools  in  the 
county  will  take  part.  The  orchestra 
will  be  made  up  of  two  hundred  pieces, 
and  the  chorus,  of  360  voices. 

The  numbers  scheduled  for  the  or¬ 
chestra  are  “Slelch  Ride”  Intermesso 
by  N.  DeRubertis,  Valse  Triste  (ar- 
ranced  by  Charles  J.  Roberts),  Op.  44 
by  Sibelius,  and  "Around  the  Xmas 
Tree”,  by  Theo.  M.  Tobanl. 

S.  M.  "Spinno"  for  Carl 

Carl  Paarmann  is  all  excited  over  the 
new  baton  he  Just  cot — a  SCHOOZi  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  baton.  All  he  did  was  cet  thirty- 
five  one-year  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  at  sixty 
cents  each,  send 
the  money  and 
the  names  and 
addresses  of  each 
subscriber  to  us, 
and  we,  in  turn, 
sent  him  the 
biUon  and  an  in¬ 
struction  book, 

"How  to  Twirl  a 
Baton”. 

Carl  is  drum 
major  of  the  Da¬ 
venport,  Iowa, 
hich  school  band,  and  plans  to  put  on 
quite  a  performance  with  his  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  “Spinno”. 

Why  don’t  you  cet  yourself  a  baton? 
Just  get  the  members  of  your  band  to 
subscribe,  and  you’ll  probably  have  more 
than  thirty-five  subscriptiona  Qet  your 
director  to  help  you.  He  will  Have  that 
new  “Spinno"  before  the  next  football 
cama 

•  •  • 

Au  Revoir  but  Not  Good-by 

Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  has  a  new 
director,  Paul  E.  Carson,  formerly  of 
Middletown,  Missouri.  Mr.  Carson  has 
orcanised  instrumental  classes  from  the 
crades  to  the  hich  school.  In  the  hich 
school  the  followinc  croups  have  been 


started :  becinners'  classes,  band,  or¬ 
chestra,  strlnc  ensemble,  brass  ensemble, 
and  advanced  wind  and  strlnc  classes. 

Their  first  party  of  the  year  was  civen 
by  the  Brownsville  Instrumental  croups 
on  October  16,  as  a  sort  of  fiu-ewell  party 
to  two  of  its  members.  Kenneth  Stansfield 
moved  to  Emaus,  Pennsylvania,  and  Al¬ 
fonso  Fox  to  Hannibal,  Missouri.  Both 
boys  received  clfta 

•  •  • 

One  at  a  Tima  from  Lovelock 

Lovelock,  Nevada,  is  coinc  to  be 
pretty  well  represented  in  our  columns 
this  semester  as  we’ve  received  several 
pictures,  and 
we’re  planninc 
to  publish  them 
from  time  to 
time. 

This  month 
we’ll  Introduce 
to  you  the  piano 
duet  who  made 
a  superior  rat¬ 
ine  at  the  state 
festival  last  ’ 
sprinc — Marjorie 
Davin  and  Venl- 
tia  Dahlstrom. 

Marjorie  is  a  se¬ 
nior  and  Venitia, 
a  Junior. 

Opal  V.  Miller  is  In  charce  of  all  in¬ 
strumental  music  at  Lovelock,  and  al¬ 
ways  has  quite  a  few  of  her  ensembles 
in  the  state  contests. 

More  about  Lovelock  later. 

•  •  • 

Instruments  Go  on  Parade 

Outfitted  in  their  new  blue  and  silver 
uniforms,  the  Britt,  Iowa,  hich  school 
band  presented  its  first  concert  on  Oc¬ 
tober  26.  An  unpublished  novelty  num¬ 
ber  was  Included  on  tne  program- — “Pa¬ 
rade  of  the  Instruments”,  which  features 
a  solo  by  each  first  chair  player.  This 
number  was  written  by  F.  L.  Laurence 
for  the  Culeton  symphony  band. 

The  enrollment  of  the  band  has  gone 
up  twenty  members,  having  Jumped  to 
sixty  this  fall.  Britt’s  is  a  CUm  B  iMund, 
and  Donald  L  Moore  is  the  director. 

•  a  • 

Selma,  California 
Humberto  Hemande,  News  Reporter 
California  must  be  represented  in  our 
columns,  and  Humberto  is  coinc  to  see 
that  it  is.  We’re  for  you,  Humberto. 
Let’s  have  a  lot  of  picturea 

Seims  is  quite  a  musical  center,  with 
contests,  festivals,  concerts,  or  something 
always  going  on.  There  is  also  a  sum¬ 
mer  music  camp.  We’ll  hear  more  about 
Selma. 

a  •  • 

Tliree  Numbers  in  Work 

This  year  the  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
high  school  orchestra  is  composed  of 
thirty-five  members  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  John  O.  Trollman.  They 
are  now  working  on  “Pique  Dame”, 
“Maiitana”,  and  “Invitation  to  the 
Dance”. 

a  a  a 

Le  Sueur  It  Confest  Minded 

Earl  Erickson  organised  the  Le 
Sueur,  Minnesota,  high  school  band 
three  years  ago  and  has  directed  it  in 
several  contests.  Many  of  the  Le  Sueur 
ensembles  also  have  participated  in 
contests.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
nearly  sixty  members  in  the  band,  and 
probably  before  the  semester  is  over 
the  sixty  mark  will  be  reached. 

Mr.  Erickson  is  the  composer  of  sev¬ 
eral  nationally  known  clarinet  trios 
with  piano  accompaniment. 
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A  Saxophone 
Player  Writes 
Home  to  His  Ma 


Ck«pf*r  Four 


By  Moyhew  Lake 


Plum  Island, 

Newburyport,  Maas. 

July  15th. 

Dear  Ma: 

•  SEND  MY  BASS  Sax  on  soon  as  you 
can  —  by  express — I  wanta  showa 
coupla  these  guys  somethin. 

I  finished  my  song  hout  Minerva 
(that’s  the  sax  player’s  sister)  She 
alnt  so  hot,  at  that — kinda  swell¬ 
headed  an  always  braggln  bout  her 
friend  “the  doctor’’ — she  says  that  mu¬ 
sicians  is  like  gypsies  an  dont  never 
know  where  they’re  gointa  sleep,  or 
eat.  There  some  sense  ta  that — but  sbe 
didn’t  need  ta  say  it  ta  me.  I  didn’t 
say  much,  cause  I  didn’t  wanta  let  on 
I  was  sore — but  I  told  her  that  evry 
yap  that’s  too  lazy  to  work,  goes  ta 
college  an  there’s  a  million  rah-rah 
doctors  comin  outa  colleges  evry  year 
an  they’ll  soon  have  ta  swap  visits  an 
cut  up  each  other  ta  make  a  living — 
an  by  tha  time  one  of  em  has  spent 
8  years  in  college,  collectin  rah-rahs, 
an  4  years  ina  free  hospital,  poisonin 
poor  i>eople,  an  then  found  enuf 
patients  that’s  anxious  ta  die,  or  willin 
ta  take  a  chance — by  that  time  he’s 
got  whiskers  downta  his  knees  an  it 
dont  make  no  difference  how  much 
money  he  makes,  he  dont  collect  nona 
it,  cause  nobody  ever  figgers  on  payin 
doctor  bills  anyway.  t 

She  got  mad — I  guess  maybe  I  shouldnta 
made  It  quite  so  strong  but  I  was  fed  up 
on  listenln  ta  her  gush  bout  "the  doctor” 
— now  her  brother  comes  ta  my  room  for 
his  lessons  an  I  changed  the  name  a  my 
song  from  “Minerva”  back  ta  ‘Tonka” 
(that’s  the  little  chamber-maid)  she  aint 
quite  so  classy  as  Minerva  but  she  thinks 
musicians  amount  ta  somethin. 

I  gotta  go  now — I’ll  finish  this  in  the 
momln. 

July  16th 

Dear  Ma — we  played  my  song  las  night 
— I  didn’t  suppose  the  fellows  knew  who 
Tonka  was  (she  seemed  so  kinda  shy  an 
retirln)  but  they  rassed  me  somethin  awful 
— even  George  had  ta  laff — ^untll  evry  one 
of  em  was  tellin  where  they’d  been  with 
her — ^then  George  gets  kinda  disgusted  but 
he  didn’t  say  nothin,  cept  ta  tell  me  that 
the  arrangement  was  fine. 

I  think  I’m  offa  women  from  now  on. 

Dont  forget  bout  the  Bass  Sax — you  see, 
nona  these  jaxs  trombone  players  can  play 
anythin  that  goes  beyond  the  Srd  position 
— I  wrote  a  trb  “break”  in  my  song  ar¬ 
rangement  an  Smearcase  didn’t  see  it 
comin  till  too  late — he  got  red  in  the  face 
but  he  hadta  play  somethin,  cause  the  resta 
the  orchestra  Is  “silent”  in  breaks — it  was 
awful — he  sounded  like  he  was  dyln — then 
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OET  DOWN  TO 
BRASS  Them 
Th*  atUI  from  whieb  lo 
inftnuBMt  li  mtd«  !•  Um 
Bnt  dat(nBlnlnK  tweUK 
In  Iti  tan*.  Onbr  Uw 
fln«tt  brsu  If  MtaeUd 
for  BoMdMr  Thm-Tdo*— 
Mmpfrtd  to  tbf  aact 
point  for  purity  of  tone. 

EVDY  TOME  BIGHT 
'*»  THE  GROOVE  ' 
Buffchor  “eontorod  In- 
tofuttoo"  munt  oxaetly 
nbat  It  foyt.  Ertry  tone 
If  rlibt  "doini  tho  mld- 
dlf.”  rMpondt  porfortly 
■nd  locontoly  wltboot  ft- 
Torlnc  or  fotclnf. 

POISE 

AMD  POWER 
Juit  to  fotl  tha  porfaet 
btlonoo  of  t  Buofcher 
Itao-ToDO  fifot  y«i 
calm  oonlldonca  that  It 
win  laopond  to  orory 
mood  and  to  ovory  ro- 
aulroMit  of  tha  moto. 


9  True  comet  tone — rich,  full,  resonant— 
in  this  No.  265  Custom  Built  model,  reveals 
the  master  craftsmanship  which  has  made 
Buescher  Tme-Tone  the  hallmark  of  artistic 
achievement. 


Amazing  ease  of  blowing  in  all  registers 
— uniform  resistance  throughout  the  scale. 
Purity  and  clarity  in  the  highest  tones — 
sonority  and  power  in  the  lowest.  Light¬ 
ning  fast  action,  with  valves  so  perfectly 
fitted  there  is  no  possibility  of  leakage. 

Ploy  it  yourself — put  it  to  every  possible 
test.  Then  you'll  know  why  the  Buescher 
Trae-Tone  is  the  comet  for  you.  See  your 
dealer— or  write  for  new  folder  giving 
complete  information,  without  obligation. 


FREEl  MEW  CATALOGS— juat  oft  thu 
praas — picture  and  daaciibe  many  ez- 
cluaive  Buaachar  Tnie-Tone  ieoturM. 
Write  now  tor  your  copy — mentian 
inatrument  which  intereata  you. 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMEMT 
COMPANY 

1103  Bneecher  Bldq.,  ElkhaTt.  ladicma 


DUO  CUP  MOUTHPIECES 
Kotlrcly  now  prloetida  oowblaoo  aata  of 
playlDt  affordod  by  ihallew  cop  orltb  rlebor. 
more  liquid  tooo.  tbaa  any  daop  cup  affordi. 
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A  GOOD  WAY  TO  WIW/ 


•  **Ye8,  sir,  and  what  a  dumb  cluck  I  was,  trying  to  push  a  tone 
out  of  that  old  ^odel  T  bicycle  pump%  even  u  dad  did  pay  a 
swell  price  for  it.  No  wonder!  coulduH  make  first  division  last 
year.  ^Course  I  couldnH  play  as  well  as  Frank.  But,  boy,  when  1 
took  that  P>A  home  from  Uie  Melody  Music  Store  on  trial,  and 
gave  it  a  workout  on  my  contest  number,  Ma  sure  opened  her 
eyes,  and  within  a  month  I  was  playing  firat  trombone.  Well,  it 
sure  took  a  lot  of  price-conceit  out  of  me.  The  trombone  1  had 
^  cost  a  lot  more  than  this  one,  but  it  took  a  P-A 
M  to  pot  me  in  first  division,  and  Pm  for  it.^ 

g  ■  V  People  who  judge  quality  by  price  are  often  deceived. 

P-A  proves  that  every  day.  For  P-A  instruments,  mod¬ 
erately  priced,  are  of  highest  musical  quality,  quality 
invarUdny  a  surprise  and  a  genuine  aid  to  die  strug¬ 
gling  beginner.  You’ll  find  neariy  all  instruments  in 
brass  and  woodwind  in  the  P-A  catalog,  all  uniformly 
superior,  all  most  attractively  priced.  So  don’t  you  be 
deceived.  See  your  local  P-A  dealer,  or  write  direct  for 
beautiful  firee  book.  Easy  terms  and  fair  trade-ins. 
Write  today,  mentioning  instrument  in  which  you  are 
interested.  uii 

PAN-AMERICAN 


1121  P-A  Building 


Elkhart,  Indiana 


tUs  BookTodtt^ 


he  says  it  warnt  playable  on  any  instru¬ 
ment  an  he  starts  gettin  up  from  his  chair 
(toward  me). 

I  says  “You  sobbln,  moanin,  1st  posi¬ 
tion  faker — set  down  before  I  wind  this 
flsh-hom  around  your  tonsila” 

He  set  down  quick — an,  at  intermission 
I  corrals  him  an  the  “simfony”  trumpet 
player  into  a  comer  and  says  “You  guys 
is  fulla  conversation,  hot  and  foolish — I 
listened  ta  you  lyin  bout  how  you  dont 
never  needta  buy  no  instruments  cause 
all  the  instrument  makers  isa  hangin  onto 
your  necks,  pesterin  you  ta  use  their  in¬ 
struments. 

“Now,  lemme  telya  somethin — you’re 
both  lousy — you  cant  play  nothin  right 
cause  you  aint  never  learned  nothin — you 
each  gotta  tongue  lika  hunka  dead  liver, 
you  can  only  slur  and  smear  evrythin — 
maybe  you  dont  know  it,  but  it's  10  times 
harder  ta  tongue  a  reed  instrument,  like  a 
clar  or  sax,  than  it  is  ta  tongue  any  horn 
mouthpiece,  but  I'll  take  a  smoke-stack 
oftn  a  Boston  an  Maine  locomotive  an  sin¬ 
gle-tongue  it  fastern  elthera  you  can  dou¬ 
ble-tongue  your  own  horn.” 

We  didn’t  hear  no  more  comedy  from 
them  gents  for  the  resta  the  evenin — now 
all  I  want  is  my  Bass  Sax  ta  play  them 
“breaks’’  an  I’ll  show  em  so  many  notes 
it’ll  make  em  sick  for  the  resta  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Love  from, 

Sam. 

P.  S. — I  guess  I’ll  write  to  Hasel — she’s 
a  pretty  good  scout  at  that,  it’s  kinds 
means  me  ta  go  so  long  without  wrltin  ta 
her. 


Lenoir  Rings  the 
Bell-Lyra 

(Cotitinued  from  page  21) 

are  fewer  plates  necessary  than  on  the 
standard  type  instrument  and  the 
weight  is  only  little  more  than  that  of 
the  usual  design. 

As  now  employed,  the'  four  Lenoir 
string  players  may  all  double  on 
glockenspiels  and  be  highly  useful 
either  way.  While  the  belMyras  are 
primarily  for  marching,  they  are  some¬ 
times  called  into  service  in  the  con¬ 
cert  band  also,  and  add  much  interest¬ 
ing  color.  Three  of  the  bell-lyras  are  of 
the  usual  type,  and  the  fourth  sup¬ 
plies  the  bass  voice.  They  are  still 
reserved  for  use  in  trio  passages  or 
songlike  strains,  and  it  is  still  wise 
to  give  them  such  occasional  appear¬ 
ances  as  to  vary  the  tone  color  rather 
than  supplying  a  constant  lead  voice, 
but  it  is  quite  usual  in  repeat  strains 
for  the  four  glockenspiels  to  carry  a 
passage  unaided,  with  the  full  band 
or  some  other  section  taking  the  re¬ 
peat,  and  while  they  oftener  play  along 
with  the  band,  they  can  hold  their  own 
very  satisfactorily  when  necessary.  In 
practically  every  case  their  parts  are 
written  in  four-part  harmony  and  if 
the  band  needs  to  catch  a  breath  on  a 
long  march  or  in  cold  weather,  the  bell- 
lyras  are  complete  enough  to  take  care 
of  things.  They  never  get  out  of 
breath  and  they  have  no  valves  to 
stick  nor  slides  to  collect  water.  When 

{Turn  to  page  42) 
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The  Tuba  is  Not 
an  Oom-pah 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


It  is  my  belief  that  If  young  tuba 
players  would  concern  themselves 
less  with  technical  details,  and  more 
deep  concern  upon  breathing  and 
proper  distribution  of  breath,  that 
many  more  tuba  players  would  meet 
with  success. 

The  absence  of  a  good  staccato  is 
quite  a  common  mistake  among  young 
tuba  players.  This  dulls  a  perform¬ 
ance,  destroys  brilliance,  and  when 
this  is  the  fault  of  an  entire  tuba  sec¬ 
tion,  it  will  badly  hamper  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  entire  band.  If  each 
individual  tuba  player  would  develop 
his  staccato  to  as  great  a  degree  of 
perfection  as  is  expected  of  the  aver¬ 
age  cornet  player,  his  performance 
would  greatly  aid  the  band  as  a 
whole  in  giving  more  brilliant  per¬ 
formances.  I  have  heard  many  fine 
contest  bands  ruined  by  the  slovenly 
staccato  of  its  tuba  section,  and  the 
irony  of  it  all  is  that  it  is  quite  sim¬ 
ple  to  play  a  good  clean  staccato  on 
the  tuba  with  the  proper  practice. 

Another  glaring  fault  is  the  lack 
of  attack.  This  is  largely  because 
many  players  simply  “blow”  into 
their  instruments  without  giving 
thought  and  proper  preparation  for 
the  attack.  Many  instrumentalists, 
too,  spoil  the  attack  by  superfluous 
moving  of  the  Jaw  and  lips,  which 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  ' 

At  every  contest  at  which  I  judge, 
players  besiege  me  f<M-  information 
regarding  the  type  of  solos  that 
should  be  played  on  the  tuba.  The 
tuba  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a 
solo  instrument,  so  naturally  its 
repertoire  is  exceedingly  limited.  The 
tuba  is  a  masculine  instrument,  and 
does  not  possess  lyrical  qualities. 
Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that  love 
songs,  arias,  and  lullabies  are  out  of 
character  on  the  tuba.  I  do  not  wish 
to  convey  the  idea  that  the  tuba  is 
Just  a  ponderous  instrument.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  little 
gavottes  written  for  the  ’ceilo  that 
make  ideal  vehicles  for  the  tuba,  and 
show  off  the  more  graceful  side  of  its 
character. 

I  would  advise  any  ambitious  tuba 
player  who  wishes  to  increase  his  solo 
repertoire  and  aim  for  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  artistic  expression,  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  ’cello  repertoire,  and  choose 
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The  Boys  mho  play 
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Watch!  and  you  will  see  how 
success  follows  the  Ludwig 
drummer.  In  the  school  band,  at  the  contests,  in  professional  music, 
the  boys  who  play  Ludwigs  win. ...  In  the  1936  National  Solo  Drum 
Contest  18-out-of>22  entries  were  Ludwig>ers;  the  5  placing  in  First 
Division  were  unanimously  Ludwig-ers;  SKtubof-S  Second  Divisioners 
played  Ludwigs;— and  so  on.  It’s  equal  almost  to  a  supers^tion— 
but  it  isn’t.  It’s  plain  and  simple  for 
the  boys  who  play  Ludwigs  to  under¬ 
stand.  It’s  that  extra  ingredient  of 
drum  quality,  made  in  at  the  factory, 
that  makes  the  difference. ...  Ludwig 
drums  have  snap,  tone,  response— that 
rhythmic  zip  that  puts  life  and  pep  and 
a  thrill  in  your  sinews  and  stirringly 
leads  you  on  to  inevitable  success. ... 

Switch  now  to  a  Ludwig  and^WIN”.  See 
your  local  music  dealer,  or  write  direct 
for  latest  catalog.  Change  now,  and 

watch  the  improvement.  Write  today. 

aoo 

LUDWie  &  LUDWie 

lilSD  LmKHz  BMa. 

iait-27  N*Hh  UncoIn  Str««t  CMcaa*.  IIHiMis 
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fhdU  ^  Uus 

FREE  BOOK 

Erery  dlreetor,  emrf  sood  drnm- 
m«r,  alioald  have  a  copy  of  thia 
woodarfdl  book  of  drums,  maUot 
playad  inatmmsnts,  traps,  and 
accBssorias.  Send  a  postal  stating 
who  you  are,  and  a  eopy  will  be 
sent  you  FREE.  Write  today. 
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Train  your  flnfm 

to  work  ^  key»;  Writo 

team  to  blow;  and  x.. 

the  Pedler  Clarinet  -V' 

will  give  you  a  pro-  CaTalo9 

fetslonal  perform- 
ance.  Tone,  volume, 

Intonation,  reso- 
nance,  precUion,  are 
standard  equipment; 
built-in  at  the  fac- 
tory.  Pedler  makes  a 
clarinet  that  vov  can 
afford.  Highest  musi- 
cal  quality,  regard- 
less  of  price.  See 
yonr  local  Pedler 
Dealer,  or  write  for 
more  facts,  catalog, 
prices,  and  terms.  A 
Pedler  will  improve 
your  clarineting  at 
ooce. 

PEDLER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Cuilombuilt  CIsrineH  and  nutss 
Piccolos  and  Oboes 
Dept.  1102,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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things  adaptable  and  within  the 
scope  ot  his  own  ability. 

Does  a  tuba  player  need  to  double 
and  triple  tongue?  I  hare  been 
asked  this  question  hundreds  ot 
times.  I  will  admit  that  there  are 
few  instances  in  tuba  repertoire, 
either  in  the  band  or  orchestra 
where  any  other  than  single  tongulng 
is  necessary.  But  the  Isolated  cases 
that  arise  when  the  double  or  triple 
tongue  are  essential  to  a  perfect  per¬ 
formance  are  proof  enough  that  a 
tuba  player  should  have  this  accom¬ 
plishment.  I  recommend  keeping  in 
touch  with  all  forms  of  tongulng,  so 
that  when  the  necessity  arises,  you 
will  be  capable  of  meeting  it  with 
competence.  At  this  point  I  should 
like  to  caution  the  player  against  the 
use  ot  the  double  or  triple  tongue 
when  a  fast  single  tongue  will  suf¬ 
fice. 

Tuba  playing  is  a  real  study,  and  1 
am  sure  that  if  young  musicians  will 
regard  their  efforts  on  the  tuba  with 
artistic  seriousness,  that  the  uKimate 
improvement  in  bands,  effected  by  the 
response  of  better  bass  sections,  will 
make  many  a  bandmaster  happy. 
Always  remember,  you  are  not  playing 
an  “oom-pah”;  you  are  playing  a 
dignified  musical  instrument  that  re¬ 
quires  all  the  artistic  skill  and 
thoughtful  musicianship  that  you  can 
command. 
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a  better  appearance  if  executed  in 
front  of  an  audience.  The  band  is 
now  ready  to  learn  the  “single  in¬ 
crease  front”,  which  is  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  maneuver  in  dodging  cars  on 
the  street.  This  maneuver  brings  the 
band  from  open  to  close  formation. 

Following  this  I  take  up  the  “doable 
increase  front”,  which  brings  the 
band  in  double  squad  formation.  In 
moving  the  bsmd  from  right  to  left 
(HI  the  street,  “right  and  left  fiank” 
formations  are  valuable.  Even  “to 
the  rear”  works  in  splendidly  at 
times.  The  “right  and  left  oblique” 
formations,  I  believe,  are  of  least  use 
and  are  hardest  to  perform,  but  they 
have  their  place  and  should  be 
learned  by  every  good  band. 

I  know  of  nothing  better  than  Prof. 

M.  H.  Hindsley’s  books  on  marching 
or  Prof.  Glenn  Cliffe  Bainum’s  North¬ 
western  university  band  pictures  - 

for  football  letter  formations  to  help 

the  instructor.  _ 
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^  It'S  FREE 

Our  Latest  Catalog  Just 
Off  the  Press.  Contains 
500  ArrangemenU  and  40 
F(^os  for  the  Accordion. 
Write  for  Your  Qopy 
To-Day.  Mention  Dept.  S. 


MACCAFERRI 

ISOVIBRANT^  REEDS 


PREFERRED 
y  lYTHE  WORLDT 
REST  PlAYERS  AND 
TEACHERS  FOR 
ACCURACY  AND  TONE 
OUAUTY. 
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Max  Forster,  Sneire  Drum 

Huntington,  Indiana,  High  School 

1936  National  Rrst  Divisioner 

(Pictur*  on  covor) 


On*  of  fho  many  hi9h  tcKool  dnim- 
mort  who  hat  boon  a  panittonf 
anfrant  in  fha  national  drum  solo 
confoitt  for  tho  last  fow  yoart  and 
who,  porhapt,  will  alto  bo  in  tho 
nait  two  nationalt,  it  Max  Forttor. 
Ovar  tho  patt  throo  yoart  and  out  of 
four  yaart  of  tolo  work,  Max  hat  boon 
placod  in  tho  tocond,  third,  and  firtt 
divition,  rotpoctivoly,  of  tho  national 
drum  tolo  contott.  Ho  ontorod  hit 
firtt  tolo  contott  whilo  ho  wat  yot  in 
grado  tchool. 

Now  at  tho  ago  of  tixtoon  Max  it 
a  junior  in  tho  Huntington,  Indiana, 
high  tchool,  and  it  tchodulod  to  grad¬ 
uate  in  May,  1938.  Ho  hat  boon 
ttudying  tnaro  drumming  for  fivo 
yoart.  Whilo  ttill  a  grade  tchool 
ttudont,  ho  became  a  member  of  tho 
high  tchool  band,  which  wat  throa 


yoart  ago.  Botidot  drumming.  Max 
alto  playt  tympani  and  bollt.  Hit 
number  in  tho  1936  national  tolo 
contott  wat  called  "Popular  Drum 
Soloctiont",  which  wore  collected  and 
compiled  by  Max  and  hit  director, 
T.  D.  Wootnor. 

In  tho  grade  tchool  ho  hat  taught 
porcuttion,  and  at  tho  protont  time 
ho  hat  hit  own  private  ttudontt.  Max't 
toachort  have  boon  Richard  Guthior 
and  Arthur  C.  Norman. 

At  to  hit  plant  for  hit  mutical 
future.  Max  hatn't  dofinitoly  decided 
at  yot,  with  ttill  two  yoart  more  of 
high  tchool  ahead  of  him.  Ho  doot 
know  dofinitoly,  though,  that  ho  wantt 
to  continue  in  tho  field  of  mutic,  por¬ 
hapt  not  at  a  profattor,  but  hit  ono 
bott  with  it  to  achiovo  a  potHion  in 
a  profouional  band  or  a  tymphony 
orchottra. 


WE  HAVE 


GIFT  FOR  YOU 


Would  you  liko  to  havo  a  copy  of  tho  proto-poem,  "I  Am  Mutic”,  printed  in  2 
colort,  on  fine  ongravor't  enamel,  with  pictorial  illumhiatien,  tizo  13x15  inchot, 
for  your  mutic  room? 

Return  thit  coupon  at  onco  with  60c  in  3e  ttampt  or  coin  for  a  full  yoar't  tub- 
tcription  or  renewal,  and  tho  print  will  bo  maRod  to  you  pottpald,  immediately. 
Do  thit  now  before  thit  offer  it  withdrawn. 


Name  . 
Addrota 
Town  . . 
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quicker  with  OLDS 

Becante  playing  an  Olds  it  really  a  pleas¬ 
ure,  you’ll  practice  longer  and  oftener,  and 
so  move  up  to  solo  chair  quicker  .  .  . 
Olds  is  an  expensive  instrument,  but  it 
provides  values  in  exclusive  features,  speed, 
intonation,  tone  and  beauty  which  have 
made  and  kept  it  at  the  top  throughout 
the  world  .  .  .  Your  musical  instrument 
dealer  will  let  yon  try  the  Olds  .  .  .  Send 
for  the  latest  Olds  catalog  of  trombones, 
trumpets  and  comets. 

Chicago  Musical 

INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

309  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  lllinoit 
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Music  in  Louisiana 

(Ctmtititted  from  page  S8) 

music  when  they  hear  it,  and  all 
should  demand  to  hear  it.  .  .  Talented 
children  should  be  located  and  devel¬ 
oped  in  their  music  ability.  .  .  The 
high  school  that  doe$  not  have  a  band 
or  orchestra,  and  a  sizable  city  that 
does  not  employ  a  staff  of  competent 
musical  directors  and  teachers  should 
be  the  exception."  Mr.  Harris  then 
goes  on  to  outline  the  objectives  which 
he  hopes  will  result  from  efforts  in 
the  musical  field.  These  include: 

1.  An  aroused  public  opinion  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  good  music. 

2.  The  gradual  teachings  of  the 
fundamentals  of  music  in  all  the 
grades  of  the  schools. 

3.  Feasible  plans  by  which  the 
really  gifted  few  in  music  can  be 
offered  the  special  training  in  music 
by  which  they  will  benefit. 

4.  The  gradual  employment  by 
school  boards  of  parish  supervisors  of 
music. 

5.  The  employment,  by  the  largest 
cities  of  the  state,  of  directors  of 
music. 

€.  The  state-wide  organization  of 
bands,  orchestras  and  glee  clubs. 

This  splendid  outline  was  made  by 
Mr.  Harris  when  the  musical  program 
was  just  beginning.  The  creation  of 
the  office  of  state  supervisor  of  music 
had,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Harris,  just 
been  organised.  Came  Mr.  Sam  T.  Burns 
to  that  post.  At  that  time,  music  had  a 
recognized  place  in  eight  parishes  .  .  now 
it  is  established  in  thirty-three  parishes. 
During  the  first  year  the  means  of  intro¬ 
ducing  music  and  of  extending  the  music 
program  came  through  the  initiation  of  a 
fundamental  song  program.  This  is  the 
plan  whereby  the  children  learn  songs 
from  recordings  by  means  of  the  phono¬ 
graph.  And  in  that  first  year  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-four  schools  ordered  the 
records  and  conducted  this  song  pro¬ 
gram  !  Thus  many  thousands  of  children 
learned  songs,  became  Interested  in  music, 
and  the  school  authorities  saw  the 
worthiness  of  the  cause  and  were  made 
ready  for  additional  developmenta 

The  fundamental  song  program  paved 
the  way  for  the  instrumental  program. 
The  school  saw  its  additional  obligation 
to  the  child.  It  readily  accepted  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  band,  the  orchestra,  the 
chorus,  the  glee  club. 

Today,  sixty-four  out  of  the  total  of 
sixty-six  parishes  employ  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  song  program.  And  as  thirty-three 
of  them  have  added  an  instrumental  pro¬ 
gram  within  three  short  years,  we  will 
see  within  a  very  short  time,  the  addi¬ 
tional  instrumental  programs  in  all  the 
schools.  Backed  by  these  two  splendid, 
progressive  men,  Mr.  Burns  and  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris,  the  results  cannot  be  otherwise. 

Another  important  development  that  has 
been  the  initiation  and  conduct  of  exten¬ 
sion  classes  is  music  by  tbe  state  univer¬ 
sity  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  Normal  col¬ 
lege  at  Catchitoches.  They  enrolled 
eleven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  students 
in  these  classes.  These  students  repre¬ 
sent  a  cross-country  section  of  the  entire 
(Turn  to  page  49) 
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This  is  the  New 

SAXETTE 

IMPROVED!  BEAUTIFIED!  A  REAL  INSTRUMENT! 

Here  it  is,  the  new  model  Saxette,  with  its  new  hlack 
ruhherite  mouthpiece;  sturdier  tone;  increased  vol¬ 
ume;  sweeter,  more  flute-like  resonance.  Designed  and 
perfected  as  a  talent  scout  and  musical  foundation  for 
beginners,  the  Saxette  gives  the  child  performer  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  playing  a  standard  instru-  /  Ijl  New 
ment.  Tlie  Saxette  method  of  instruction,  musically  /  Ij  Black 
correct  in  every  detail,  is  fun  from  the  start,  assures  /  j  Robberite 
rapid  progress,  eliminates  misfits,  and  already  has  / ^  HI  Monthpiece 
heen  the  starting  basis  of  some  of  the  finest 
bands  and  instrumental  soloists  in  our  schools 
today. 


Send  for  FREE  TRYOUT 
Sample 

The  new  Saxette  is  so  easy  to 
play,  and  the  Saxette  method  is  so 
simple,  elementary,  and  progressive, 
that  Saxette  classes  can  he  taught  and 
quickly  developed,  by  any  teacher,  in 
any  grade  above  third.  To  prove  this 
we  will  gladly  send  a  new  instrument  and 
instruction  book,  *The  Saxette  Method," 
to  any  music  supervisor,  for  ten  days’  free 
tryout.  This  is  the  only  way  you  can 
reaUy  see  the  simplicity,  the  beauty, 
and  the  fundamental. certainty  of  this 
method.  Priced  in  easy  reach  of 
every  child.  Special  quantity  dis¬ 
counts  to  schools.  Write  at  once 
for  full  information  and  a  copy  of 
our  fascinating,  illustrated  book, 

"The  Game  of  Music  Building.' 

Send  today.  This  places  yon 
under  no  obligation  whatever. 


Highly 
Endorsed 
by 

Successful 
Directors 

The  Saxette  is  fully 
endorsed  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  such 
leaders  as  Wm.  Re- 
vein,  U.  of  Mich.; 
Glen  /.  Ford,  Joliet, 
Ill.;  H.  A.  Fonder- 
Cook,  Chicago;  A.S. 
Miescer,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Leon  V.  Met¬ 
calf,  noted  band  com¬ 
poser;  and  countless 
directors  in  every 
state,  coast  to  coast. 


Saxette  Co.  Delaware,  O. 


KEEPING  PACE  with  the  PUBLISHERS 

By  Forrest  L.  Buchtel,  Director  oi  Band,  Orchestra,  and  Chorus,  Amundsen 
High  School,  Chicago;  Staff  Instructor  at  the  VanderCook  School  of  Music 


•  It  isn’t  often  that  a  reviewer  has  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  something 
of  his  own  creation.  However,  we  beg 
your  indulgence  in  presenting  for  your 
approval  the  Forrest  Buchtel  Trombone 
Method,  which  is  just  off  the  press.  Its 
sixty-four  pages  contain  sufficient  ma¬ 
terial  to  keep  the  average  player  busy 
for  a  year.  And  while  the  book  is  de¬ 
signed  for  class  or  individual  instruction 
of  beginning  players,  there  is  much  valu¬ 
able  information  for  more  advanced 
playera 

At  no  time  is  any  information  taken  for 
granted.  Definite  Instruction  is  given  to 
cover  every  point  necessary  in  playing 
the  trombone — formation  of  the  em¬ 
bouchure,  tone  production,  breath  con¬ 
trol,  counting  time,  phrasing,  production 
and  use  of  vibrato,  false  positions,  etc. 
Sufficient  practice  material  is  furnished 
for  the  mastery  of  each  new  problem. 

Thirty-five  photographic  illustrations 
are  included  to  assist  the  player.  And  in 
the  back  of  the  book  are  two  concert 
solos,  one  with  piano  accompaniment. 

Arrangement  of  material  is  not  only 
logical,  but  also  psychological.  Sufficient 
keys  and  time  figures  are  presented  to 
enable  the  student  to  play  any  ordinary 
music  for  band  and  orchestra.  Too,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  familiar  melodies  for 
recreational  purposes,  as  well  as  many 
duets  and  trios.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  musical  development  of  the  player  as 
well  as  the  technical  development. 

•  •  • 

Another  instruction  book  in  this  same 
.series  is  the  Anthony  Guerrera  French 
Horn  Method.  The  contents  of  this  book, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  one,  are  based 
upon  several  years  of  actual  teaching  ex¬ 
perience.  Thus  the  comprehensive  ma¬ 
terial  is  able  to  forestall  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  which  beset  the  inexperienced  player, 
and  to  lend  a  guiding  hand  in  mastering 
the  Instrument  in  a  minimum  of  time. 

The  use  of  familiar  melodies  and  phK>- 
tographic  illustrations  adds  to  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  book. 

•  •  • 

The  Fillmore  catalog  brings  many  in¬ 
teresting  numbers  to  ua  "London  Suite” 
by  Vail  is  a  colorful  parody  on  “London 
Bridge  is  Falling  Down”.  It  is  especially 
appealing  to  players  and  audiences  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  rhythms  and  harmonies 
which  they  hear  over  the  radio.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  easy  enough  for  almost 
any  band  to  play  well,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  full.  This  is  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  sort  of  number  than  the  one  by  Eric 
Coates  bearing  the  same  title.  "Reflec¬ 
tions  in  a  Modern  Mood”  is  another  col¬ 
orful  number,  but  more  contemplative  in 
mood  and  quite  a  bit  more  difficult  tech¬ 
nically.  However,  it  is  very  effective  and 
well  worth  the  effort  required  to  mas¬ 
ter  it. 

"La  Paloma”  by  Yradier  has  been 
given  a  new  coating  of  color  by  August 
H.  Schaefer.  Always  a  favorite  with 
listeners,  this  new  arrangement  makes  the 
tune  more  attractive  than  ever.  “Na¬ 
tional  Band  Contest”  March  by  Panella 
is  a  sturdy  march  which  you  will  appre¬ 
ciate  using  on  the  street  or  at  football 
games.  "Holy  Name”  March  by  Oakley 
is  dedicated  to  the  St.  Xavier  band  of 


Cincinnati  and  contains  two  stirring  hymn 
tunes,  "Holy  Name”  and  “Sacred  Heart”. 

For  orchestra  we  note  the  "Symphonie 
Miniature  No.  2  in  D  Minor”  by  Harold 
Johnson.  This  attractive  number  is  after 
the  manner  of  the  19th  century,  and  well 
within  the  ability  of  the  average  group. 
Those  of  you  who  played  or  heard  the 
“Symphonie  Miniature  No.  1”  will  find 
this  equally  satisfying. 

And  here,  Mr.  Flutist,  is  something  es¬ 
pecially  for  you :  Twelve  Paganini- 
Gavinies  Violin  Etudes  and  Caprices 
transcribed  for  the  flute.  Selected  and 
edited  by  Louis  A.  Hahn. 

A  new  book  for  beginning  bands  is  the 
Fillmore  Short  Cut  Band  Method  by  Leon 
V.  Metcalf,  which  is  much  on  the  order 
of  the  popular  Folk  Tune  Band  Book  by 
the  same  composer  and  arranger. 

The  major  portion  of  the  book  consists 
of  unisonal  instruction  for  the  entire  band, 
using  familiar  melodies  and  folk  tunes 
for  the  study  of  musical  problems,  such 
ns  counting  time,  new  keys,  etc.  A  small 
portion  of  the  book  deals  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  harmony,  accompaniment,  bal¬ 
ance,  etc.  Evidently  the  composer  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  band  will  quickly  master 
the  material  in  this  book  and  proceed  Im¬ 
mediately  to  such  study  as  is  found  in 
his  Transition  Band  Book. 

•  •  • 

Paul  Yoder  is  at  it  again.  This  time 
Melrose  Brothers  present  him  with  the 
Swing  Band  Book.  The  book  is  of  modem 
trend  in  band  arrangements  and  is  an  an¬ 
swer  to  your  band  players  who  want 
something  in  the  style  of  what  they  hear 
over  the  radio.  Clever  numbers  for  any 
public  performance,  including  your  foot¬ 
ball  games. 

•  •  • 

The  next  two  numbers  are  interesting 
chamber  music  arrangements  by  Charles 
V.  Foreman,  for  eight  years  a  member  of 
the  French  horn  section  of  the  U.  S.  Ma¬ 
rine  Band.  The  first  is  the  beloved 
"Sweet  and  Low”  for  three  horns,  and 
the  second  is  the  “C  Minor  Fugue”  from 
Bach's  "Well  Tempered  Clavichord”  Vol. 
I,  displayed  by  clarinet,  French  horn, 
and  bassc-on.  The  first  will  appeal  to  any 
layman,  while  the  second  will  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  musician. 

•  •  • 

We  all  realize  that  one  of  the  surest 
and  quickest  ways  to  improve  our  bands 
and  orchestras  is  through  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of,  and  development  of,  many  small 
ensembles.  With  a  view  toward  meet¬ 
ing  such  a  demand,  the  Carl  Fischer  cata¬ 
log  offers  us  numerous  new  and  diversi¬ 
fied  numbers — both  original  and  ar¬ 
ranged  : 

"Petite  Suite”,  Opus  15,  by  Francis  H. 
McKay,  comprises  three  short  numbers 
for  French  horn  quartet,  in  a  restricted 
range  —  "Prelude”,  "Nocturne”,  and 
"Marche”.  "Divertimento”,  Opus  16,  by 
the  same  composer,  is  for  the  same  com¬ 
bination,  but  requires  a  wider  range  on 
the  part  of  the  player.  The  three  subdlvl- 
sion.s  are  entitled:  Moderato  e  Cantabile, 
Molto  Religioso,  and  Allegro  Risoluto. 

Other  delightful  numbers  for  various 
combinations  include  "Pastoral  Dance”  by 
German  and  “Bourree”  by  Bach,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Paul  J.  Dahm  for  flute,  oboe, 


The  American  Legion  Junior  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps,  Post  No.  9,  Bluefleld,  West 
Virginia.  Won  the  National  Champion¬ 
ship  for  1916  with  their  new  Duplex  Drums. 

Champions! 

with 

Duplex  “  1937”  Drums 

New!  Duplex  drums  have  “ovemi^t” 
swept  to  national  championship.  The  first 
real  drum  improvements  in  thirty  years 
have  wrecked  stubborn  tradition;  left  old- 
style  favorites  far  behind;  proved  that 
drums  can  be  improved;  captured  unani¬ 
mous  approval. 

At  one  glance  you  can  see  some  of  the 
advantages  of  this  new  Duplex  drum. 
Rodless,  ropeless  shell,  easy  to  carry;  small 
head-surface,  easier  tensioned,  stays  ten¬ 
sioned;  maximum  chamber,  unlimited  vol¬ 
ume;  all  metal,  “indestructible”. 

But  when  you  PLAY  the  Duplex,  then 
you  see,  hear,  and  feel  the  real  improve¬ 
ment.  The  tone!  the  response!  the  way 
your  sticks  snap  into  action ;  the  way 
Duplex  speaks  for  itself.  Here  is  the 
drum  that  will  take  all  the  prizes. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

Our  new  catalog,  “Duplex  Drums  and  Acces¬ 
sories”,  pictures  and  describes  the  Duplex-ISST 
drums  in  bass,  orchestra,  concert  band  and 
parade  models,  and  many  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  our  exclusive  line. 


Ludwig  Music  House,  Inc. 


Duplax  Factory  Distributor 

709  Pine  Street  St  Louis.  Missouri 


919  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


AVOID 

missing  valuable  issues  of 
this  magazine,  by  sending 
in  a  full  year's  subscription 
with  60c  in  3c  stamps. 
2  years  for  $1.00. 
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EASIEST  OF  ALL  INSTR 


•  CAPTURES  THE  SPOTLIGHT 


•  Be  a  Marimba  Star 


To  those  who  want  to  win 
musical  recognition  quickly  the 
Deagan  IMPERIAL  MARIMBA 
is  a  “natural.”  It’s  new — in  de¬ 
mand  on  programs  ever3rwhere.  It 
wili  earn  a  hit  place  for  you  in  the 
spotlight  where  ordinary  instru¬ 
ments  might  fail.  Just  the  thing 
for  solos  and  orchestral  work. 


exercises.  You  actually  play  tunes 
from  the  very  first  day.  With  only 
a  little  practice  you  surprise  your 
friends  and  family  by  playing  all 
the  popular  melodies. 


•  Beauty  That  Thrills 


•  YouTl  Ploy  Immedi¬ 
ately 


Fortunately,  the  IMPERIAL 
MARIMBA  is  the  one  instrument 
that  enables  a  player  to  make 
rapid  strides  with  a  minimum  of 
effort  and  skill.  It  is  the  easiest 
of  all  instruments  to  play.  You 
waste  no  time  with  finger  or  lip 


The  rich  mellow  tones,  the  at¬ 
tractive  streamlining,  the  compact¬ 
ness,  the  superb  craftsmanship  in 
every  detail — all  combine  to  make 
this  the  most  desired  Marimba  in 
tbe  world.  No  picture  can  fully 
show  its  remarkable  beauty.  To  ap¬ 
preciate  the  Deagan  IMPERIAL 
MARIMBA  you’ll  have  to  actually 
sss  it  and  play  it  yourself. 


For  complete  details  on  the 
Marimba  that  every  musical- 
minded  young  modem  wants,  write 
today. 


J.  C.  DEAGAN,  Inc. 

Dept.  SM,  1770  Berteou  Awe.  Chicago,  DL 


SAXOPHONE  aid  / 
CLARINET  players/ 


Ton*  Is  your  groatoat  aaaat 


Prs<iiBl  the  lliisst  with  The  New 
Black  EMaoMiod  Cut  VMratsr  Wssdi. 


WM  oirrenorr  NUMsao 

__0|^Tngl8TI^^_ 


A  ttrsimtii  in  accordance  with  each 
plajrera’  Upa. 

VIBRATOR  REEDS 

Adc  Your  Preferred  Dealer  or 

H.CHIII0N  C0..IK.,  a  W.4M  SUN.YX. 


clarinet,  and  bassoon.  "Menuet"  from 
Septet,  Opus  20,  by  Beethoven,  adds  piano 
to  the  same  four  Instrumenta 

Quinto  Maaanini  rives  us  many  new 
orlrlnal  miniature  duets  for  wood-wind 
Instruments.  For  two  flutes  and  piano; 
Valse  “Twins”,  Romance  “An  Old  Sonr”. 
and  Spanish  March  “Fiesta”.  Flute  and 
oboe:  “Shepherd  and  Shepherdess”.  Flute 
and  clarinet:  “SaUtarello”  and  “Air  and 
Double".  Flute  and  bassoon:  “The  Boa 
Constrictor  and  the  Bobolink”  and  “Two 
Pastorals”.  Oboe  and  clarinet:  “Air  and 
Double”.  Oboe  and  bassoon :  “Two  Pas- 
toraltf'.  Clarinet  and  bassoon :  March 
“Staccato”. 

Mr.  Maraninl  also  gives  us  four  minia¬ 
ture-  solos  for  flute  and  piano :  "Elvenlnr 
Bells”,  “Clouds  and  the  Moon”,  “Titania’s 
Wedding  March”,  and  “Biskra”  (Algerian 
Serenade). 

Other  new  miscellaneous  solos  Include: 
“Fantasy  Sonata”  (in  one  movement)  for 
clarinet  and  piano,  by  Burnet  Tuthill ;  ”A 
Soldier's  Dream”  (Fantasy)  for  cornet 
and  piano,  by  Walter  Rogers;  “Premier 
Polka”  for  comet  or  trombone  (baritone) 
and  piano,  by  Eldward  Llewellyn;  “Valse 
Joliet”  for  comet,  trombone  (baritone) 
or  saxophone  and  piano,  by  EM  Chenette; 
“Csardas”  by  V.  Monti,  transcribed  for 
flute  and  piano,  or  clarinet  and  piano,  by 
Charles  J.  Roberts;  “Berceuse”  from 
“Jocelyn”  by  Godard,  arranged  for  cor¬ 
net,  clarinet,  saxophone  or  trombone 
(baritone),  and  piano,  by  (diaries  J.  Ro¬ 
berts  ;  “Country  Gardens”  arranged  as 
solo  or  duet  for  all  instraments  with 
piano  accompaniment,  by  A.  R,  Ranger. 

The  Modern  Legionnaire  Bugle  and 
Drum  Corps  Album,  by  August  H.  Schae¬ 
fer,  breaks  away  from  the  staid  forms  of 
rhythm  which  we  usually  hear  in  such 
numbers.  Many  of  these  Miort  selections 
are  In  fox-trot  rhythm  with  plenty  of  syn¬ 
copation  to  pep  them  up.  The  last  two 
selections  in  the  book  are  concert  marches 
employing  three  treble  bugles  and  one 
baritone  bugle. 

“Valor  and  Victory”  March  by  Cline  is 
an  'interesting  rhythmic  piece  for  band 
on  the  order  of  so.-ne  of  the  better  Eng¬ 
lish  marches.  “The  Spirit  of  the  Blue 
Flame”,  by  Sordillo,  Is  a  sturdy  and  spir¬ 
ited  march  with  low  reeds  at  the  trio 
strain.  “Greeting”  is  a  medley  march  by 
M.  L.  Lake,  introducing  “How  Do  You 
Dor’,  “Hall,  Hall,  the  Gang’s  All  Here”, 
and  “We’re  Here  Because  We’re  Here”. 

“Carnival  of  Venice”  by  Del  Staigers 
gives  us  the  first  printed  band  accompani¬ 
ment  for  any  arrangement  of  this  famous 
solo.  It  will  be  highly  welcome. 

“Festival”  March,  by  'Victor  Herbert,  Is 
an  arrangement  of  one  of  the  lesser  works 
of  this  great  musician.  Transcription  for 
band  is  by  Erik  W.  O.  Leidaen,  who  has 
also  given  us  a  new  setting  of  the  Over¬ 
ture  to  “lolanthe”  by  Sullivan.  This 
overture  includes  much  of  the  delightful 
music  from  this  well-known  light  opera. 


I  like  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and 
think  It  a  line  magailne  for  school  stu¬ 
dents. — Ben  Thompson,  Musio  Director, 
Hopkins,  Mo. 


Have  enjoyed  your  magasine  in  the  past 
and  am  waiting,  eagerly,  for  the  coming 
issues. — 8.  C.  Westman,  Dir.,  West  Min¬ 
eral,  Kane. 


Past,  present,  and  future,  I  believe  in 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  do  not 
want  to  be  without  a  single  issue. — Henri 
Minsky,  Asst.  Dir.,  U.  of  Okla.  Band, 
Norman,  Okla. 
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News  of  the  American  Bandmasters  Association 


b«en  a  musical  leader  in  America,  and 
today  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  flsures 
in  the  musical  world. 

“In  1912  there  was  held  in  Copenhaaen, 
an  American-Danlsh  festival  Ustlng  a 
week.  By  request  of  the  kina  of  Den¬ 
mark,  Mr.  Busch  had  charae  of  the  musi¬ 
cal  proarama.  At  this  festival  his  own 
cantata,  *1110  Brown  Heather’,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  charm  of  Denmark,  was  ren¬ 
dered  by  orchestra  and  chorus,  himself 
conductlna.  This  cantata  won  hlah  praise 
from  the  Danish  critics. 

“In  recoanltlon  of  his  musical  services, 
the  kina  conferred  upon  Mr.  Busch  the 
honor  of  kniahthood,  with  the  title  of 
Knlaht  of  Dannebroa,  the  hlahest  honor 
that  can  be  conferred  by  the  kinadom 
of  Denmark.” 

A  few  of  Uncle  Carl’s  most  popular 
compositions  are  Proloaue  to  the  “Passina 
of  Arthur”,  "Sir  Galahad”,  “Kina  Olaf”, 
“The  Four  Winds”,  “A  Chant  from  the 
Great  Plains”,  “The  Sona  of  Chibibas”, 
"Minnehaha’s  Vision”,  Indian  leaend  for 
violin,  and  two  grroups  of  Indian  sonas. 


•  President  Simon  is  aroomina  himself 
and  band  for  their  return  to  the  air  late 
this  month. 

’The  proaram,  which  opens  on  November 
29  at  8  o’clock  Ekmtern  Standard  Time, 
will  mark  the  beainnina  of  the  elahth 
consecutive  year  on  the  radio  for  the 
Armoo  band.  The  hookup  will  include 
twenty-six  stations  on  the  NBC-WJZ  blue 
network.  This  is  the  first  season  the 
band  will  be  broadcast  from  Pacific  coast 
stations. 

The  Armco  band  has  one  of  the  lonaest 
records  of  sustained  popularity  of  any 
musical  oraanisation  on  the  air.  As  an 
aftermath  of  concert  tours,  the  band  made 
its  first  commercial  radio  appearance  in 
1929.  So  successful  was  this  first  series 
that  the  band,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Rolling  Mill  company  of  Middletown, 
Ohio,  has  been  returned  to  the  air  each 
successive  year. 


his  U.  S.  Navy  band  gave  a  concert  at 
Boone,  Iowa,  recently. 


When  Jorgen  Dreyer,  Kansas  City 
sculptor,  made  this  bust  of  Sir  Carl  Busch, 
better  known  to  us  as  “Uncle  Carl”, 
neither  he  nor  the  subject  dreamed  the 
bronse  would  one  day  occupy  a  place  of 
honor  in  the  music  hall  of  Kansas  City’s 


Rock  Island  Results 

Officers  of  the  Rock  Island,  Illinois, 
high  school  band  are :  James  Weidenhoeft. 
general  manager;  Kenneth  Setterdahl, 
publicity  manager ;  Bob  Thompson,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager;  Dorothy  Barker 
and  Dorothy  James,  recorders;  Willis 
Lieonhardl  and  Merwln  Jensen,  librarians. 


Sam  Treloar,  one  of  oiur  members  whom 
we  do  not  see  nearly  often  enough,  is 
having  a  busy  time  directing  the  Butte, 
Montana,  Mines  band.  He  sends  us  copies 
of  some  of  the  recent  programs,  all  of 
which  we  wish  for  space  to  reproduce, 
but  we  will  give  you  one  anyway  Just 
to  show  the  fine  type  of  music  produced: 

March  “Industrial  Progress”,  Treloar; 
Overture  "William  Tell”,  Rossini;  Descrip¬ 
tive  Fantasia  “Childhood  Days”,  Buys; 
Chime  Solo  ’’Weymouth  Chimes”,  Howglll; 
Humoresk  “Hot  Time”,  Buys;  Fantasia 
"Carnival  of  Venice”,  Barnes;  Medley  Se¬ 
lection  “In  Coonland”,  Bidgood. 

“The  Butte  Mines  band,”  writes  Mr. 
Treloar,  “is  as  active  as  ever,  and,  they 
say,  improves  with  age.  Bands  are  a 
great  addition  to  industry.  For  educa¬ 
tional  and  entertainment  purposes,  there 
is  nothing  to  equal  music.  For  broad¬ 
casting  and  advertising  industrial  pro¬ 
ductions,  the  military  band  excela” 


7  YEARS 
CONTINUED 
GROWTH 

What  Stronger 
Testimony. 

What  more 
Convincing  proof 
Can  be  asked? 


Seven  yean  ago  a  few  skeptical 
directors  tried  out  the  Lyons  idea 
ior  storting  beginners.  Success- 
hiL  the  ideo  began  to  spread.  In 
the  seven  years  since,  thousands 
oi  students  have  secured  instru¬ 
ments  and  school  bands  have 
been  orgonixed  and  enlarged  in 
every  state  in  the  Union,  though 
the  oid  oi  the  McCreery  Rhythm 
&  Pitch  Test  ond  the 

**Lyona  Rental  Plan** 


new  musical  auditorium.  But  such  has 
come  to  pass.  The  bronse  which  formerly 
stood  in  the  public  library,  now  occupies 
a  special  niche  provided  for  it  in  the  new 
auditorium  at  the  request  of  the  Kansas 
City  musical  club. 

Uncle  Carl  has  been  a  noted  Kansas 
Citian,  a  noted  American,  for  many  years, 
coming  to  this  country  from  Denmark. 
Here  is  a  brief  excerpt  from  an  article  by 
E.  M.  Miilloy  which  appeared  in  the  July, 
1931,  issue  of  the  “Kansas  City  Violinist” : 

“One  snowy  day  in  January,  some  forty- 
three  years  ago,  this  quartet  arrived  in 
Kansas  City,  where  Carl  Busch  began  his 
career  as  a  teacher  and  where  he  has 
composed  and  conducted  his  own  com¬ 
positions  which  have  won  him  recog¬ 
nition  throughout  the  world. 

’’Here  the  quartet  played  wherever  and 
whenever  they  could  get  great  string 
quartets  of  the  masters,  and  in  spite  of 
disappointments  where  no  musical  back¬ 
ground  existed,  they  made  a  nucleus 
around  which  other  musicians  later 
formed  the  organisation  which  in  1896 
became  the  philharmonic  orchestra,  with 
Carl  Busch  as  conductor. 

“After  some  years  the  Kansas  City 
symphony  orchestra  was  founded,  which 
became  under  his  leadership  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  musical  life  of  Kansas  City. 
’Thus  for  forty-three  years  Mr.  Busch  has 


We  haven’t  heard  from  Charlie  Benter 
about  his  tour,  but  from  reports  thkt 
have  followed  him  in  every  city,  it  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  tremendous  succesa  And  the 
supreme  accomplishment  of  its  purpose 
cannot  be  denied. 


WRITE 
FOR  FULL 
PARTICULARS 
ABOUT  ’THE 
LYONS 
RENTAL 
PLAN 


TESTS 

FURNISHED 

FREE 

WRITE  FOR 
YOUR 
COPIES 


’These  three  important-looking  gentle¬ 
men  need  no  introduction  to  the  great 
fraternity  of  American  bandmasters. 
However,  we  don’t  mind  mentioning  their 
namea  They  are  Clate  Chenette,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Benter,  and  Karl  King.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  when  the  lieutenant  and 


14  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago 
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Get  Your 
Free  Copy  of 
New  REED  WORLD 
12-Page  Picture 
Newspaper! 


Send  post  ■ 
j  cjrd,  letter,  or 
coupon  tor 

FREE  copy 
of  first  rssue. 


V 

Pirat  taaue  of  “Reed 
World’*,  new  12 -page 
picture  newapaper  for 
^  reed  playera  ia  being 

B  diatributed  free.  Nearly 

B  200  picturea  of  awing, 

aweet,  and  aymphony 
r  reed  artiata.  L^teat  newa 

of  big-time  banda.  Spe¬ 
cial  articlea  on  aax  axul 
clarinet  playing.  Don’t 
miaa  the  frank  editorial 
^  on  teatimonial  advertia- 

ing.  Send  coupon,  poat- 
card,  or  letter  for  your 
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..  ,’ou  live  in  Canada,  address 
10  Shuter  Street,  Toronto. 

Dapt.  21S4,  Klkhart,  Indiana 

Send  me,  free,  the  first  issue  of  the  “REED  WORLD’’. 
I  understand  tUs  does  not  obligate  me  to  buy  anything. 

Rams . . . . — — — - — — 

Addr— - - - - -— - - - - 

I 

I  City  ^  State - - - - - - - — - 

I 

I  I  play _ 

I  (Msation  /nstruoiMit) 


AS  A  LAKE  IS  NATURE'S  MIRROR 


SO  PURE  aUTE  TONE  IS  ITS  VOICE! 

.  PLAY  FLUTE 

Because  flute  is  becoming  the  outstanding  instru¬ 
ment  of  radio  and  movie  studios. 

Lovely  flute  music  dominates  “Anthony  Adverse.” 
“Gorgeous  Hussy”  features  flute  so  does  “Lord 
Fauntleroy,”  “Captain  Blood”  and  many  other  pic¬ 
tures.  WHY — Movie  producers  have  learned  its 
tone  is  true  and  unchanged  by  transcription. 

Play  flute  because  it  is  the  loveliest  of  all  house¬ 
hold  instruments.  Pleasant  even  in  practice  hour. 
Used  in  all  the  best  dance  orchestras. 

Haynes  flutes  are  as  perfect  as  human  skill  can 
make  them.  Made  of  sterling  silver,  accurately 
scaled. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 
Founder 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 
Eat.  MM 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO.?o^!r%):?l! 


Master 

Craftsmen  w 

since  1888  ^ 

Catalog  sent  upon  request. 


Lenoir  Rings  the 
Bell-Lyra 

IConSinued  from  page  34) 

Lenoir  High  recently  played  for  a  col¬ 
lege  football  game  at  Davidson  col¬ 
lege,  the  glockenspiel  players  of  the 
two  bands,  including  the  two  new  sets 
of  “octave  lower”  instruments,  were 
all  massed  together  and  gave  the  fans 
in  the  bleachers  something  to  listen 
to.  The  audience  liked  the  product  so 
well  that  the  whole  stadium  began  to 
sing  and  keep  time  to  the  music. 

The  appearance  of  the  bell-lyra  adds 
to  the  band’s  resources  as  well  as  their 
overtones  do.  The  sunlight  flashing 
from  their  polished  surfaces  is  sure  to 
catch  the  eye.  At  least  this  is  likely 
to  be  true  unless  the  pretty  girl  play¬ 
ing  the  instrument  does  so  first. 
Either  way  the  audience  is  pleased  and 
calls  for  more.  If  your  hand  has  not 
yet  tried  it  you  probably  will.  It  is 
too  sure-flre  a  hit  to  be  without. 


Trumpeters! 

(Continued  from  page  IS) 

There  are  other  fundamentals 
which  are  too  often  overlooked — the 
fundamentals  of  rhythm.  The  exact 
length  of  the  various  notes,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  a  dotted  eighth  and 
sixteenth  note,  between  a  dotted 
quarter  and  an  eighth  note — all  these 
together  with  the  technique  of  rigidly 
adhering  to  a  steady  tempo  are  fac¬ 
tors  which  young  players  have  often 
merely  skimmed  over.  They  have  an 
approximate  idea  of  simple  elemen¬ 
tary  rhythmic  figures  but  not  an  ex¬ 
act  idea.  A  thorough  mastery  of  the 
flrst  36  pages  of  Arban’s  Method  for 
Cornet  will  eliminate  this  deflciency. 

The  art  of  song  playing — also  too 
often  neglected — is  another  funda¬ 
mental,  the  practice  of  which  will  do 
much  for  the  development  of  tone 
quality  and  endurance.  The  150  songs 
and  arias  in  Arban’s  are  good  to  start 
with.  Great  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  structure  of  the  songs,  their 
phrases,  their  style,  and  their  artistic 
signiflcance.  The  more  advanced 
and  musically  mature  student  will 
And  a  wealth  of  additional  material 
in  the  art  song  literature  of  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Brahms,  and  others. 

There  are  countless  other  items  of 
importance  in  this  business  of  play¬ 
ing  tbe  trumpet.  Some  are  more  or 
less  beneflclal  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  student.  But  the 
fundamentals  herein  described  are  es¬ 
sential  for  progress  and  eflBciency. 
They  get  at  the  root  of  most  difilcul- 
tles.  There  are  no  short  cuts  around 
them,  and  they  are  the  foundation 
upon  which  flne  performance  is 
based. 
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SCHOOL  •DANCE  •BANDS 


•  INSTEAD  OF  PAYING  a  private 
orchestra  to  furnish  the  music  for 
their  school  dances  and  auditorium 
programs,  the  Central  high  school  of 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  has  worked 
out  a  plan  whereby  its  own  band  is 
benefited. 

A  school  dance  band  has  been 
formed  of  first  chair  players  on  the 
instruments  needed  for  the  dance 
band.  Other  talented  players  inter¬ 
ested  in  playing  popular  music  have 
been  urged  to  Join.  Cleo  Fox,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  high  school  band,  is  also 
in  charge  of  the  dance  band  baton. 
Practice  is  held  once  each  week, 
under  Mr.  Fox’s  direction. 

The  instrumentation  consists  of 
drums  and  traps,  bass  viol,  sousa- 
phone,  three  trumpets,  two  trom¬ 
bones,  three  violins,  three  saxo¬ 
phones,  piano,  and  guitar  or  banjo. 

Remuneration  received  for  dance 
band  services  goes  into  the  general 
band  fund,  while  each  player  re¬ 
ceives  a  letter. 

Central’s  dance  band  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  instrumental  groups  in 
the  high  school,  and  right  now  it  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  busy  fall  season. 

•  •  • 

The  "Continentals" 

One  of  the  most  popular  high  school 
dance  orchestras  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States  that  we 
known  of  is  the  “Continentals”.  Down 
in  old  New  Mexico,  to  be  more  exact, 
in  the  Albuquerque  high  school,  the 
“Continentals”  was  bom.  The  band  has 
furnished  the  music  for  many  school 
affairs,  besides  many  outside-of  scl^l 
programs,  and  some  say  that  the 
“Continentals”  will  be  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  dance  orchestra  in  New  Mexico 
within  the  next  year,  although  it  was 
organized  just  five  months  ago. 


There  are  nine  members  of  this 
group,  the  average  age  being  sixteen 
years.  The  orchestra  played  for  the 
State  Teachers’  Ball  on  October  31, 
and  the  preceding  night  for  a  country 
club  dance.  On  the  average  the  “Con¬ 
tinentals”  have  two  or  three  engage¬ 
ments  per  week. 

Four  dollars  per  man  is  the  usual  fee 
received.  However,  for  high  school 
and  college  dances  sometimes  only 
three  dollars  is  charged.'  Some  of  the 
money  is  used  for  music,  the  balance 
being  either  given  to  the  individuals 
or  used  to  contribute  toward  necessi¬ 
ties  for  the  orchestra. 

Members  and  instruments  played  by 
each  are:  Reuben  Ortiego,  1st  saxo¬ 
phone;  Duncan  Campbell,  2nd  tenor 
saxophone;  Wallace  Allen,  3rd  alto 
saxophone;  Bud  Mabry,  drums;  Fran¬ 
cis  Barton,  bass;  Jimmy  Caldwell,  1st 
trumpet;  Henry  Artz,  2nd  trumpet; 
Tom  Hogg,  trombone;  and  “Teedie” 
Rakestraw,  piano.  “Teedie”  is  the 
only  girl  in  the  orchestra  and  is  the 
leader.  She  does  the  buying  of  music, 
arranges  engagements,  takes  care  of 
the  advertising,  and  so  forth. 

•  •  • 

No  doubt  your  school  dance  band 
is  also  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  season, 
but  make  the  players  take  time  out 
in  order  to  be  photographed.  Or  why 
not  take  a  picture  of  them  in  action? 
We  want  to  publish  a  good  picture 
of  your  dance  band  in  our  next  issue. 
Don’t  put  this  off  until  tomorrow. 
Act  now. 

List  the  names  of  the  members  and 
the  instruments  played  hy  each.  For 
what  school  functions  do  they  play, 
and  are  they  paid  for  their  services? 
If  so,  how  is  the  money  used? 

Don’t  delay.  Write  today. 


G  Re  I  SC  H 


firmly 
resist!  n  g 

a  pardonable  impulse  to 
speak  in  superlatives, 
we  say  to  you — soberly 
and  with  utmost  sin¬ 
cerity — ^that  these  new 
GRETSCH  made-in- 
U.  S.  A,  flutes  rank 
with  the  finest  artist- 
instruments  made  in 
America  today — regard¬ 
less  of  price!  In  musical 
performance,  in  honesty 
and  precision  of  work¬ 
manship,  in  perfection 
of  mechanical  action 
they  compare  with  the 
leaders  of  Flute-dom. 
Yet  prices  start  as  low 
as  $72.00.  We  make  it 
very  easy  for  you  to 
give  our  flutes  a  per¬ 
sonal  trial.  And  you 
aren’t  obligated  in  the 
least.  Write  for  the 


BOOKLET 

^  E  T  S  C  H 
and  ask  us 
see  and  try 

. 


. 

address. 


THE 

MODERN  BAND 

By  Stanislao  Gallo 


Ths  ’’Continsnfslf"  csrtainly  do  put  on  a  neat  appearance,  and  we  can  well  believe 
that  the  group’s  services  are  in  constant  demand  within  any  reasonable  distance 
around  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  Payment  is  received  for  all  engagements  played, 
whether  for  school  functions  or  outside-of-school  affairs.  Read  about  how  these  nine 
embitious  high  school  musicians  are  giving  all  New  Mexico  something  to  talk  about. 


masterly  treatise  —  ranks 
with  Rimsky-KorsakoT*s 
Principles  of  Orchestration’* 

Vol.  1:  Complete  treatise  on  band  instru¬ 
mentation,  organization,  notation,  tone 
color,  balance,  technique  of  aU  instru¬ 
ments;  illustrated,  $3.00. 

Vol.  II:  100  pages  of  score  examples,  $3.00. 

C.  C.  BIRCHARD  &  Co. 

221  Columbus  Avo.  Boston,  Mass. 


DANCE  ORCHESTRATIONS  and 
BRASS  BAND  ARRANGEMENTS 

LOWEST  PRICES  •  FAST  SERVICE 

Send  for  New  Bulletlu 

We  Carry  a  Fall  Lise  s(  Mmlaal  Aneaiarlii 

Geienl  Musictes  Supply  Co. 

lU  West  42M  St.  New  Yirk.  N.  V. 
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World-famed  Conductor  Commends  Yorks — 


April  11,  1936. 

W.  J.  Dr*r  A  Bro., 

21  W«*t  Fifth  8tr*«t, 

St.  Faul,  Mlnnasot*. 


Why  Mutf  it  Be 
"IMPORTED"? 


OAntlMMOt 

B«for«  lAATlng  Mlnneapoll*,  I 
want  to  take  thla  opportunity  to  toll 
you  «hat  a  groat  laproTooont  Z  haoo 
notlood  In  tho  braat  oootlon  of  our 
Orehootra  alnoo  Hr.  Staa?  ohangod  to 
tho  Tortt  InotruBont. 

Tho  York  Inotmoont  haa  ooorythlng 
that  a  Byaphony  Orehoatra  and  Ita  truapot 
playor  nooda.  Hy  oongratulatlona  for 
aohloTlng  tho  flnoat  thoro  la  In  truapot 
aaklng. 


Tory  aineoroly  youra, 

W'  rite  for  Free 
Catalog  and  playing 
helpe—  ,  J 

• 

YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  00.,  BRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHI6AN 

Makart  of  Good  Band  Instruments  Since  1882 


•  ‘'NOT  THAT  I  LOVE  Caesar  less, 
but  Rome  more."  Not  that  we  love 
Europe  less,  but  America  more,  should 
be  the  reason  tor  giving  American 
composers  every  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  The  American  composer  may 
be  inferior  to  the  European  composer 
— and,  again,  he  may  not.  If  we  de¬ 
mand  melody,  cannot  the  American 
composer  write  it?  Give  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  heard  under  good  aus¬ 
pices  and  see. 

If  we  demand  dissonance,  cannot  the 
American  composer  write  Just  as  nerve- 
racking  combinations  as  the  Euro¬ 
pean? — although  we  admit  he  has  not, 
as  yet,  ventured  as  far  in  that  field  as 
have  notable  European  examples. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  the  American 


Dynamic  Band  Books!  For  All  Occasions 


MILLS  RED  BAND  BOOK 


Contains  Fifteen  Famous  Songs  Bril¬ 
liantly  Arrang^  tor  Youthful  Bands¬ 
men — Can  Be  Played  by  Large  or  Small 
Combinations  with  the  Same  Rich, 
Colorful  Effects.  Contents  of  This 
Volume  Include:  “Let  a  Smile  Be  Your 
Umbrella,"  “Brown  Eyes.”  “Jealous.” 
“Spain,”  “Yaaka  Hula  Hickey  Dula.” 
“My  Suniw  Tennessee,"  and  NINE 
Other  All  Time  Favorites. 

Each  Part — 30c 


MILLS  TIP  TOP 

Scan  the  Contents  of  This  Sparkling 
Folio  for  Bandsmen! — A  Repertoire  of 
Thirteen  Numbers  Containing  a  Choice 
Coilectlon  of  Classical  and  Seml-CIas- 
slcal  Favorites,  Modem  Masterpieces, 

Indudinf  “STARDUST,"  and  Four 
Sturdy  Marches— Instrumentation  for 
Every  Bandsman — Included  In  “TIP 
TOP”  Are  the  Following  Numbers: 

“STARDUST.”  “There’s  Something 
About  a  Soldier.”  Andante  from  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  Fifth  Symphony  (a  fragment). 

E^ch  Part — 30c 
Piano  Condnetor’s  Part — 75c 
NUnnDTAyT  FOK  OMR  THEMATIC  CATALOGUE 

IMPuKTANT'*  MILLS  music  INCJ61SBraadway,N.Y..N.Y..Dw(  B. 


Ifigh  Qom  March**  for  High  Qoai 
Bond  Program* 

~SALDTE  TO  ALABAMA” 
~SQUADS  RIGHT  . 
-GUEST  OF  HONOR- 
PLAYED  BY  AMERICA'S  BEST  BANDS 
A.  D.  Dovmipott  Publiah*r. 
AUquippo.  Po. 


CLARKE'S  TROMBONE 

METHOD 

TockR  Hnr  M  Pill  TimImn  Cmdi 
EM  CMi,  117  L  8Hi  SU  Niw  YMffc 

scar  POffTPRiD  roa  tMM 


who  is  incompetent,  but  we  do  urge 
the  presentation  on  all  but  exclusive 
programs  (like  a  Wagner  program)  of 
one  or  more  American  numbers.  This 
is  not  asking  too  much. 

Several  years  ago  A.  A.  Van  de  Mark 
organized  a  series  of  concerts  at  Lock- 
port,  New  York,  in  which  all  compos¬ 
ers  and  performers  were  American- 
born.  For  six  years,  fall  festivals  of 
American  music  were  offered.  But  this 
effort  was  not  sufficiently  financed, 
and  its  concerts  were  removed  to 
Buffalo,  New  York.  Soon  the  exclusive 
American  feature  was  dropped — and 
the  festival  died.  The  opportunity  to 
make  a  center  for  American  music 
was  lost,  for  the  time  being. 

Some  day  another  city  will  open  its 
eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  making  it¬ 
self  a  center  for  American  works  and 
American  artists.  And  IL  in  time,  will 
reap  artistic  and  financial  profit.  It 
will  take  a  capital  investment  of  no 
small  sum,  perhaps;  it  will  bring  out 
a  lot  of  music  that  immediately  will 
sink  beneath  the  waves  of  oblivion. 
But  there  will  be  music,  from  time  to 
time,  that  will  prove  ita  right  to  live, 
not  because  of  its  exemplifying  some 
fad  of  dissonance  and  rhythm,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  has  the  elements  that  have 
kept  alive  the  music  of  Beethoven  and 
Wagner. 
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“THE  BACK  PARLOR” 

Reserved  fox  Band  and  Orchestra  Parent  Clubs 


•  The  Ellinwood,  Kansas,  band 
mothers’  cluh  was  organized  last 
spring  by  the  director  of  the  band. 
The  club  immediately  went  to  work 
on  its  first  project,  which  was  the 
serving  of  noon  and  evening  meals 
to  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  band 
members  from  surrounding  schools 
who  had  gathered  at  Ellinwood  for  a 
massed  band  festival.  From  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  meal  it  was  possible  for 
E.  H.  S.  band  mothers’  club  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  added  amount  needed  to 
purchase  a  complete  set  of  new  uni¬ 
forms  for  the  band. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  club  this 
fall  officers  were  elected  and  a  food 
sale  was  planned  for  the  following 
week.  The  money  made  on  this  sale 
went  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  mon¬ 
ster  BB-fiat  baas.  Also  at  the  meeting 
it  was  decided  to  subdivide  the  band 
mothers’  club  into  four  groups,  each 
responsible  for  its  own  project 
throughout  the  coming  year.  Two  of 
these  will  be  given  before  Christmas 
and  two  following  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days. 

Every  mother  having  a  child  in  the 
hand  or  playing  an  instrument  with 
the  hopes  of  soon  becoming  a  band 
member,  is  a  member  of  our  club.  I 
think  we  have  one  of  the  finest  groups 
of  mothers  with  which  to  work  that 
can  he  found.  At  our  food  sales  every 
mother.  If  at  all  possible,  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  one,  and  often  consider¬ 
ably  more,  article  of  food.  At  the  last 
food  sale  practically  all  the  food  was 
sold  within  two  hours  of  the  time' the 
sale  started. — Mrs.  C.  R.  Herald,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Ellinwood,  Kansas,  Band  Moth¬ 
ers’  Club. 


Since  the  organization  of  the  band 
and  orchestra  mothers’  club  in  Tra¬ 
verse  City,  Michigan,  high  school  two 
years  ago,  the  instrumental  depart¬ 
ment  has  made  great  strides  forward. 
It  was  first  bolstered  up  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  two  new  French  horns,  made 
possible  by  the  diligent  efforts  of  the 
interested  parents.  Gradually,  a  set 
of  bells  for  marching  was  added  to  the 
list,  also  through  the  interest  and 
labor  of  the  band  and  orchestra  moth¬ 
ers’  club.  Then  two  new  sousaphones 
blossomed  out;  again  the  mothers 
were  on  the  Job. 

The  club’s  plans  for  the  coming  year 
are  ambitious  ones,  for  the  instru¬ 
mental  department  must  have  two 
horns,  two  alto  clarinets,  and  one  bass 
clarinet,  and  the  club  is  taking  it  upon 
itself  to  help  the  instrumental  depart-, 
ment  get  these  instruments. 

A  grand  party  climaxed  last  year’s 
schedule  in  which  the  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  expressed  their  appreciation 
for  their  parents’  work  by  putting  on 
an  individual  concert,  and  then  a 
massed  concert  of  both  band  and  or¬ 
chestra. 

Thus  the  club  has  continued  for 
two  years,  and  each  year  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  the  preceding  one.  This 
year  promises  to  be  a  banner  year. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Hugh 
Graham,  who  has  been  president  since 
its  organization,  many  tasks  are 
planned.  A  rummage  sale  will  be  held 
in  the  near  future,  and  negotiations 
are  under  way  to  sponsor  a  motion 
picture  taken  in  color  of  Traverse 
City’s  National  Cherry  Festival. 


Marimba 

(CoHtmued  from  page  IS) 


manufacturers  of  these  instruments. 
A  piano  instructor  can  also  give 
much  helpful  advice. 

A  good  marimba  is  a  requisite  to 
success.  The  use  of  antiquated  in¬ 
struments  should  be  avoided,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  since  they  are  often  out  of 
tune  and  tend  to  discourage  rather 
than  encourage  the  beginner. 

In  the  past  twenty  years  I  have 
heard  several  thousand  marimba  art¬ 
ists  as  well  as  students  play  the 
same  meager  handful  of  musical  se¬ 
lections.  Why  Just  these  few?  No 
doubt  these  are  well  suited  to  the  in¬ 
strument,  but  does  this  mean  that 


other  pieces  are  not?  My  experience 
is  that  almost  any  composition  can 
be  successfully  played  on  the  ma¬ 
rimba.  This  applies  both  to  classical 
and  novelty  music.  The  student 
should  work  toward  a  large  and  di¬ 
versified  repertoire. 

’The  modern  marimba  of  today  is 
destined  to  attain  even  greater  pop¬ 
ularity  and  acclaim  than  ever,  be¬ 
cause  of  new  scientific  develoinnents 
in  tone  and  design,  and,  therefore, 
young  men  and  women  in  our  schools 
should  avail  themselves  of  this  great 
opportunity  for  musical  enjoyment 
and  recreation. 


The  outstanding  isaturs  of  this 
remarkable  comet  is  the  beU. 


IN  place  oi  the  usual  steel  wire 
in  the  rim.  the  flare  is 
with  a  bead  which  is  on  integral 
part  of  the  bell  itselL  This  con¬ 
struction  adds  vibroBCT  to  the  tem¬ 
pered.  resonant  tone,  end  eliminates 
that  "row  edge"  look  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  bells  without  the  wire  rim. 

^f^RY  one  yourself.  It  will  surprise 
^  you.  See  your  dealer  today. 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 

1164  Church  St  Elkhom.  ViHs. 

i 


THE  NEW  ROSS  &  RUDY 
CONSERVATORY  MODEL 
FLUTE 


Without  intentional  misrepre¬ 
sentation  a  manufacturer  can 
easily  become  over-enthusias¬ 
tic  in  his  claims  for  his  prod¬ 
uct  and  in  describing  it  he 
may  use  superlatives  not  care¬ 
fully  weighed.  This  may  be 
pardonable  but  the  trusting 
purchaser  spends  his  money 
without  receiving  what  he  ex¬ 
pected.  Therefore,  as  makers 
of  the  instrument  we  shall 
forego  our  own  praise.  How¬ 
ever,  we  ask  you  to  consider 
the  worthwhile  opinion  of  fine 
flutists  in  major  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  and  teachers  of  flute 
in  prominent  conservatories  to 
whom  we  submitted  our  flute, 
not  for  commendation  but  for 
criticism. 

Wholly  impartial  and  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  making  or 
selling  of  the  Instrument  they 
have  Judged  only  its  merits  as 
to  intonation,  quality  of  tone, 
ease  of  blowing,  and  work¬ 
manship.  We  offer  the  only 
LOW  PRICE®  flute  so  well 
recommended.  Write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  literature. 

ROSS  &  RUDY 

16S8  Breadway  New  Tork 


Mini  Utimn  Baid  t  Orchistni  iNks 

(Is  Um  la  lifcaili  Fna  Csaat  la  Cant) 

"gliwllBt'a  OoMai  Jubllw’*  —  "Sonv  Bsafepaa'* 
“ALO. Banat  Oraad-btrM"— “(Mdai  SUto  Bw#" 
(NBW  Baaapj  MardNi  tor  Baad,  l»  Chai.  B.  PaM.1 
DIBTBmOTOB— TOBK  A  UBA  Baad  iMlieaiali 
PXDLEB  "CiBtoabaUt'’  (narlsati  and  Flutaa 
Wrlta  far  MBslr  parta.  Catalasa  aad  PritM 
MARSH  MUSIC  NOUSS 
III  Wlssakasa  tt. 
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VSE  .... 

Roseles  Reeds  2dwX«e 

And  Find  Out  ]uU  How 
Really  Good  a  Reed 
Can  Be! 

Hmt  tn  Um  ctaolc*  of  dlierlmt- 
nttlnc  arUfti  oroiTwboro.  Hmt 
MTo  your  tlmo  ond  nuk#  your  play- 
Inc  1  plouuro.  Thoy  Imuro  rich 
•ORO-pbudoc  ooM — oxcoptlonolly  lone 
lUo.  Tour  rood  probloat  art  oolrod 
whoa  you  UM  tho  "RootUo." 

BomIm  Boodf  tro  manufoeturad  of 
Boa  eartfully  aalaetad  eana  at  laaat 
tour  ytan  old  to  Inauro  a  maffoUI- 
eaot  full  round  toot  that  la  In  da- 
aand  by  aueh  road  artitta  ai  Boat 
Qonnan,  who  la  oooaldtrad  Amarlea'a 
Praalar  SazoptMiolat,  who  aaya, 
“BoMlta  art  tho  ftnaat  rtada  I'ro 
trer  uaad.” 

Order  a  doaao  from  your  dMicr 
todayl  PrloM 

par  doatn 

Ek  and  Bk  Clarlaata . $2.M 

>a  prana  Snaapktaaa  . 2.M 

Alta  Baxaphaatt  and  Alta  Clar- 

Inata  . I.M 

C  Malady  and  Bk  Ttntr  Bau- 

pkana  .  S.M 

Barltona,  Bata  Baaapktnaa  and 

Baaa  Clarlnota  . d.OB 

OkM  and  Baaaaaa  Raada  tl.M  Eatk 
If  you  arant  to  improra  your  elar- 
Inat  and  aaxopbona  playint  try  a 
doaan  Boaeitt  Baeda.  Ordar  now, 
eaab  or  C.  O.  D.  Ba  aura  you  aaeurt 
tho  (tnuino  Boaalaa  Baeda. 


ANa  Baaapkana 


ROSS  M.  ELEY 

Macomb.  Illinois 


Earn  Credits  and  a  Degree 

by  Home  Study  and  Summer 
Sessions 

Band,  Orchestra,  Glee  Club  Direc¬ 
tors,  Teachers  and  Supervisors. 
Fully  accredited  practical  courses 
leading  to  BM  and  MM  degrees, 
personally  taught  by  nationally 
known  faculty.  Special  monthly 
payment  plan — reasonable  prices. 
Address  Secretary  for  complete 
information. 

VanderCook  School  of  Music 

1652  Warren  Blvd.  Chicago 


ADVICE  TO  ACCORDIONISTS 
and  Magnante  PHOTO-CHART 


GIVEN 


Charles  Magnante,  the 
famous  radio  accoi^on- 
ist,  reveals  secrets  of 
Btirceipful  Bcoordion  playing. 

Explained  in  detail,  with  ape- 
cial  photixhart  of  large,  clear 
pictures.  Include  your  name, 
addreaa  and  make  <rf  acomdioD  you  play. 

Dept.  miB 

333  StathA**..  ItowYarti 


EXCELSIOR 
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Our  Point  System 
of  Grading 
Instrumentalists 

{Continued  from  page  SS) 

tinue  hia  active  participation  until 
enough  credits  were  earned  to  entitle 
him  to  his  letter. 

Credits  are  recorded  in  a  book  sim¬ 
ilar  to  a  bank  book  with  a  page  for 
each  member  of  the  organisation.  Each 
month  a  list  of  credits  is  posted.  It 
not  only  lets  members  know  their 
standing,  but  it  starts  a  new  period 
of  enthusiasm. 

The  insignia  decided  on  was  that  of 
a  musical  lyre  instead  of  a  regular 
block  letter,  thereby  reserving  the 
use  of  the  school  block  letter  for  the 
athletic  teams.  The  musical  lyre  is 
six  inches  high,  with  the  school  letters 
P.  H.  S.  across  the  middle  bar,  as  in 
the  illustration.  Figure  1. 

Several  students  play  in  both  the 
band  and  orchestra  and  to  designate 
the  difference  in  the  letters  as  to  band 
and  orchestra.  It  was  decided  to  put 
an  "O”  at  the  base  of  the  lyre  for  the 
orchestra  and  a  letter  “B”  for  the 
hand  Insigmla.  The  school  color  sys¬ 
tem  was  used  in  the  letters  and  noth¬ 
ing  was  spared  in  making  the  letter 
most  attractive;  an  insignia  any  high 
school  boy  or  girl  would  be  proud  to 
wear. 

For  those  students  who  have  played 
in  the  band  or  orchestra  for  three 
years,  a  special  certificate  is  awarded. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  an  hon¬ 
orary  music  certificate  is  awarded  in 
addition  to  a  gold  pin  patterned  after 
the  insignia  offered  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  meritorious 
award,  a  sliver  trophy  is  awarded  each 
year  during  the  June  commencement, 
to  the  most  outstanding  music  student 
in  the  senior  class.  The  music  stu¬ 
dents  are  constantly  reminded  of  this 
trophy  throughout  the  four  years  in 
high  school.  The  music  teachers  se¬ 
lect  the  winner  after  consideration  of 
the  following  characteristics: 

1.  Participation  in  band  and  orches¬ 
tra 

2.  Participation  in  chorus  and  oper¬ 
etta 

3.  Advancement  musically  during 
the  four  years 

4.  Artistic  ability  as  soloist 

5.  Spirit  of  co-operation. 

6.  Attitude  toward  the  conductor 

7.  Professional  attitude  while  play¬ 
ing  with  a  group 

8.  Ability  as  a  leader 

If  one  doubts  the  effectiveness  as 
of  this  method  in  stimulating  interest 
in  the  band  or  orchestra,  one  needs 
only  to  try  such  a  system  to  discover 
the  added  interest  that  it  arouses.  The 
results  are  so  gratifying  that  the  band 
and  orchestra  now  rank  the  “tops” 
with  the  leading  school  activities. 
After-school  rehearsals  lost  their 
odium  when  this  method  of  scholastic 
award  was  adopted. 


^  tnnummo,^ 

*  X 

K  O  5  B  I  N  S  % 

^kranj  t 

IVICDEKIM 
AMERICAI\I 
IVI  U  S  I  C 

HaflJ,  ^ 

AR.RANCEO  BY 

ERIK  W.G.LEiDZ^N 


®  JSHE..  TR  AjI  IL 

FEKOE  CAOFf 

MARHHAiniARI  §IEIRIEMAIDE 

^  LOUIS  ALTER 

DeIEIP  IPuiRIPiLE 

A  PETER  Dt  ROSE 

FUU  BANB  (lactoSlas  usSkitir  part)  ...  $S.OO 
BTMPMOWK  BAND  (kidaSlas  MaSacMr  pwt)  7JO 


COMeUCtOS  SCOBI  («■<■■■»<) . .7B 

nOIA  PABTt,  awh .  M 


KOBBINS  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

799  SIVINTH  AViNUI  •  NIW  YORK 


Send  in  your  renewal  NOW. 


The  Winner! 


Dr.  Jay  W.  Fay 


FAY  BAND  METHOD 

15  Brass  &  Wind 

Books  . $0.75 

Teacher’s  Manual _  1.50 

FAY  STRING  METHOD 

4  String  Books . $  .75 

Manual  Including 

Pa.  Acc .  1.50 

Send  NOW  for  examina¬ 
tion  copies  and 
The  1936-37 
MUSIC  SERVICE  GUIDE 


Name  . 

Address . 

City  &  State . 

MUSIC  SERVICE 

III  E.  14th  Straet 
NEW  YORK 


L. 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisemeiUs  in  this  magasine. 
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IN  COLORS 


T»l.  Ollh,  NEW 
Uniform  Catalog 


DeMoulin  Bros.&Co. 


Greenville 


UNKWMAOC  fg 

J^NIFORMS 

for 

SCHOOL  BANDS  ( 

Uniforms  with  Fit, 
Style  and  Comfort.  Send 
for  catalog  362S,  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices.  Most 
Prize  Winning  Bands 
wear  uniforms  made  by 

The  PETTIBONE  MOS.  Mfr  C» 
Untfonns  —  Lodge  Su^^ies 
CiTinnatf,  Ohio 


Doctor  (after  bringing  patient  to) — 
How  did  you  happen  to  take  that  stuff? 
Didn’t  you  read  the  sign  on  the  bottle? 
It  said  "Poison”. 

Patient — Yes,  sir,  but  I  didn’t  believe 
it. 

Doctor — Why  not? 

Patient — Because  right  under  it  was 
a  sign  that  said  "Lye”. 


Specializing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  us  what  you  have  in 
mind.  We  will  design  and 
submit  sketches  and  de¬ 
signs. 

Marcus  Ruben,  Inc. 

Dept.  11,  (ZS  S.  State  St. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Pat,  an  inveterate  drunkard,  went  to 
the  priest  and  asked  him  what  to  do 
about  it.  "I’m  afraid  I’ll  have  to  put 
you  on  the  pledge,”  the  priest  said, 
"but  mind  you,  if  you  break  the  pledge. 
I’ll  turn  ye  into  a  rat.” 

It  wasn’t  long,  however,  before  Pat 
surrendered  to  Demon  Rum,  and  ar¬ 
rived  home  drunk.  He  sat  in  dazed 
silence  for  a  while,  then  he  turned  to 
his  wife  and  said:  “Maggie,  if  you  see 
me  gettin’  smaller  ’n’  smaller,  fer 
Gawd’s  sake,  keep  yer  eye  on  the  cat.” 


from  ^7^®  to  ^75®®  Complete 

Craddock  will  design  an  indi¬ 
vidual  style  for  your  band  at 
a  price  within  your  budget. 
Write  for  your  copy  of  Crad¬ 
dock  Uniform  Styles,  fabric 
samples,  prices  and  ideas,  now. 

CRADDOCK  UNIFORMS 

202  Craddock  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Mary:  "I’d  like  to  go  to  school  at 
some  southern  seminary.” 

Tillie:  “Cemetery?” 

Mary:  “No.” 

Margie:  "What’s  the  difference? 

They’re  both  finishing  schools.” 


NEW  UNIFORMS 

will  increase  the  interest  of  you 
musicians  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 


Teacher:  "Why  did  Horatio  have  to 
speak  to  Hamlet’s  ghost  in  lAtin?” 

Apt  Pupii :  "Because  Latin  is  a  dead 
language.” 


A  Specialized 

INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC  SERVICE 


She:  "What’s  the  difference  between 
dancing  and  marching?” 

He:  “I  don’t  know.” 

She:  "I  didn’t  think  you  did.  Let’s 
sit  down.” 


A  moat  unusual  style  book. 
Many  uniforms  designed  es- 


Order  Your  Music 
from  tkt 

NEIL  A.  KJOS  MUSIC  CO. 

14  West  Lake  St,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Mrs.  Gnaggs — Have  you  shut  up 
everything  in  the  house  for  the  night, 
Elmer? 

Elmer — I’ve  shut  up  everything  that 
can  be  shut  up,  dear. 


Also  special  designing  to 
embody  your  own  ideas. 

Catalog  (style  book)  and 
samples  sent  free  to  proa- 
pective  purchasers. 


Lat  US  Uniiorm 
YOUB  Bond  Also 


Artist — I’d  like  to  exhibit  this.  Could 
you  suggest  a  title? 

Well-Paid  Administrator — H’m!  Very 
modern.  Why  not  call  it  "Home”? 

Artist — But  it’s  a  landscape.  Call  it 
"Homo”?  Why? 

Well-Paid  Administrator  —  Because 
there’s  no  place  like  it. 


PlsT  Hotl  Swlnsl  W*  fuarsntw  to  itaoe  fse 
iMliilU  rulw  for  Imprortiliif. 

“COURSE  IN  MODERN  EMBELLISHINS” 

by  Norbm  J.  BotbsO,  Mus.  B . tl.M 

"PROFESSIONAL  SAifOPHONE  TECHNIC” 

M  dotsllod.  aplalnsd  lauoos  for  sdrsoesd 
uzoolMOo  studonts.  Llko  prlTsto  leiMoi..  LI# 
“COURSE  IN  MODERN  ARRAN0IN6” 

Wo  fsaraalM  Uist  you  can  loam  to  arraots 

mutie  for  orcbaotra  wtth  ttalo  now  book . S.M 

“ULTRA  MODERN  HARMONY  MADE 
EASY” 

Dictionary  of  now  ocalao,  ebordi,  raooa- 
mondod  by  RtokowaU.  Bapoo,  Ooldmark. 

Soaoth  . S.M 

“MODERN  HARMONY  CHARr’ 

tSS  ehordi  iUootratod  and  ozpistnod . M 

“ORCHESTRATION  CHARr’ 

All  Inatnimants:  ranto.  tranmosltloo.  ate.  .M 
Worth  S.M 

BEIHOFF  MUSIC  CO..  SI2t  W.  North  Aoe. 
Mllwaakoa.  Wit.  RESULTS  or  sMsoy  rsfsaSad. 


Officer:  "Pull  over  to  the  curb;  you 
were  going  fifty  miles  an  hour.” 

Helen:  “Why,  officer,  I  haven’t  been 
out  an  hour.” 


Feature  Your  Band 


Liuey-Ames 

Uniforms 

Snappy! 

EflFective! 

Colorful! 

Write  for  Caulog 
No.  368-A 

TIM  LILLEY-AMES  CO. 

COlUMIUS.  OHIO 
America’ t  Leading 
Uniform  TaUort 


Prospective  Customer  (in  picture 
shop) — I  want  to  see  some  of  those  pic¬ 
tures  done  by  scratching. 

Clerk — Oh,  yes,  you  mean  itchings? 


A  backwoods  woman,  the  soles  of 
whose  feet  had  been  toughened  by  a 
lifetime  of  shoelessness,  was  standing 
in  front  of  her  cabin  fireplace  one  day 
when  her  husband  addressed  her. 

"You’d  better  move  your  foot  a  mite, 
maw;  you’re  standin’  on  a  live  coal.” 

Said  she,  nonchalantly:  "Which  foot, 
paw?” 


The  Ernest  Williaiiis  School  of  Music 


(sava  Mr  tha  Eaiim  tf  It*  Gradaatat 

YVllIlaai  School  tnloi  for  *11  bnociMO  if  araafe 
IS  dUtlafulihod  fteulty.  hoad*d  by  NnirM  B.  WIL 
lams,  laelad**  Plsrro  Hmrotta,  tIoUo:  Oowzm 
iarr«t«.  fluU;  Brik  W.  O.  Latdata.  tbMqr  sad  la- 
OBBOBUttoB:  md  nuny  otbors  oguslly  fsianni. 
rsr  fwtiMr  lafsraurtiM  addrs**  tho  roilffear, 
IBS  Ot«aa  Avsaaa,  Broaklya,  N.  Y. 
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GODARD’S  IMPROVED 


AK-Weather  LoomtLmI 
Band  Music  PortfolMk 
Simple  in  design,  wdl  ca» 
stnseted  from  good  mate- 
rials,  rigid  doth  board 
back,  bd^  M  or  more 
mnaical  numbers, 
nonated  on  the  music  lyre 
aritbout  cevrering  a  note, 
guaiuteed  to  gire  tbc 
senrice  and  long  life  yen 
bare  a  ngbt  to  expect. 
One  of  the  moot  economical  inrestmearta  any 
band  can  make,  It  asTcs  time  and  protects 
the  music. 

As  necessary  as  ahoes  for  marching.  Ffn- 
iahed  in  fire  different  colora;  black,  navy 
bloe,  dark  red,  maroon  and  abye-drab.  See 
your  local  music  dealer  or  write  us  for  FREE 
literature  and  quotations,  stating  your  choice  of 
eekr  and  nunibCT  of  folios  reqnired.  Do  it  toAvl 

DWIGHT  W.  GODARD 

a  S.  Mrer  St..  Anrare,  U..  U.  S.  A. 


Just  Published! 

Unusual  Solos  for  Comet  or 
Baritone  with  Piano 
Accompaniment 
invading: 

Spanish  Caprice . Leonard  B.  Smith 

Walts  “Lulle” . Walter  B.  Rogm 

Fantaale  **1110  Harp  of  Tara” . 

. Walter  B.  Rogm 

Concerto  No.  1 . Ernest  S.  WilUams 

AS  PLATED  BY  FRANK  BLSA8S 
AND  LEONARD  B.  SMITH 
For  Sale  by  Carl  Fischer.  Lyon  a  Healy 
Pnkllahea  hy  Ernest  Wllllansa 
Seknel  nf  Mnsic 
ISS  Ocean  Arenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Send  for  fuU  list  and  booklet. _ 

BUY  THE  BEST  REEDS 

. for  FOOT  Mmeirnl  Inalf  mil 

■iCBo  r  - 

Mel.  sr  Tsaar  SAS 
Barltaas  . 7.tt  >e-  ■  i  ■ 


ICRC 

mu-Ai 


DEMAND  ••memo"  REEDS 
be  ssmtid  a(  ssmliti  satlMastlsa 
▲U  teeSIne  Mask  Slarm  Bell 

"MICBO"  PBODUCTS 
J.  SCHWARTZ  MUSIC  CS..  las. 

IS  Was!  ISM  St.  Debt.  S.  Mc«  Yarfc.  M.  V. 


SqUIER  STRINGS 

The  Worid’s  Finest 

MUSICAL  STRINGS 

SQUIER-TRUED  STRINGS 
ALL  AMERICAN  STRINGS 
TOMKAT  VIOLIN  SETS 

Mmnutmetand  hy 

V.  C.  SQUIER  C0„  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Bargar's  Matkod  of 

PEDAL  TONE  PLAYMG 

for  Cornal  or  Trumpet 
Teacbet;  Playing  In  Trombom  and  BBb  Baaa  rag- 
taUn:  IVonbone  “Bmaan";  InlUtIng  »  Band;  nil 
an  Carnal  w  trnmaet.  Includat  flya  wwel  aohw. 
Priae:  $S.M;  Intradnetwy  (llnitad  Una)  tZ.M 

CHARLES  BERGER 

170  Affonlic  St.  AUcmlic.  Maas. 


This  Judge 
Gives  You 
the  Facts 

{Continued  from  pnge  It) 


camp  (the  young  lady  receiving  first). 
Both  .boys  produced  a  beautiful  tone 
and  displayed  a  finished  technique. 
After  hearing  them  play  again  parts 
of  their  respective  solos,  we  decided 
that  the  first  mentioned  had  Just  a 
thin  edge  of  better  tone  quality  than 
the  second  mentioned,  and  on  this 
ground  we  awarded  to  the  former  the 
scholarship.  But  it  was  a  very  cloee 
race.  I  must  mention  three  other 
players  of  great  talent;  coming  from 
Centralis  and  Waukegan,  Illinois,  and 
Mason  City,  Iowa.  One  of  these 
aroused  my  curiosity  by  holding  bis 
clarinet  against  his  body  while  play¬ 
ing;  no  doubt  this  must  stifie  the 
vibrations  of  the  instrument  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  the  young  man 
produced  a  very  pleasant  tone.  How¬ 
ever,  I  suspect  he  would  get  even  a 
better  tone  if  he  held  the  instrument 
away  from  the  body  at  a  more  normal 
angle.  It  was  good  to  be  in  Clevland 
that  day.  The  streets  were  filled  with 
young  America  dressed  in  all  sorts  of 
band  uniforms,  accompanied  by  eager 
relatives.  This  was  not  an  outpour¬ 
ing  to  witness  a  baseball  or  football 
game,  but  a  tribute  to  music.  To  all 
music  lovers  this  must  have  been  an 
inspiring  sight. 

The  contest  proved  an  old  conten¬ 
tion  of  mine  that  this  country  is  full 
of  great  musical  talent.  If  only  a 
way  could  be  found  now  to  guide  this 
talent  in  a  channel  leading  to  where 
this  artistry  can  be  displayed  to  full 
advantage,  either  in  chamber  music, 
symphony  orchestra,  or  symphonic 
band.  This  is  a  formidable  task,  yet 
I .  think  it  is  being  successfully  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  National  School  Band 
association  and  other  national  socie¬ 
ties  furthering  the  cause  of  good 
music.  I  am  grateful  to  my  friend. 
Mr.  A.  R.  McAllister,  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  for  the  opportunity  given  me  to 
let  me  look  beyond  the  eastern  cur¬ 
tain.  In  concluding  I  greet  and  take 
my  hat  off  to  Illinois  for  sending  such 
a  galaxy  of  wonderful  talent  to  Cleve¬ 
land. 


I  am  sure  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
exactly  what  every  band  and  orchestra 
director  needs. — W.  O.  Bohannon,  Band 
Director,  Rockport,  Texae. 


INSURE  THAT 
MELLOW  TONE 
ELIMINATE  your  rssd 
troublss,  clssnr  toass 
with  greater  ease.  In¬ 
crease  your  popularity 
and  esniings 
With 

DUO-FLEX  REEDS 

iMdMMs  Md  MiplMi 

thrw  Mnecth*.  Na  1  BWl;  Na  I 
Med.;  Na  I  Slroas.  SewUr  which  yoa 
srWw.Wctw  sweSsa  lacoTM  thet  lacllow 
me  cad  taw  Ufa  cntcuLdB  rau 
Bh  led  Bb  CUrtact  rwde;  PcckW 

Six  . |1.4t 

Bb  Sisnai  Scireli»  lecdi;  Peeked  Six . l.M 

m  Ah*  Saxeelieae  raede:  Peeked  BU . l.M 

C  Meledj  Seiepknee  rrede;  Pedted  8U .  l.M 

mt  Theer  Sexeshoee  reede;  Picked  Six . 1.M 

Biriten*  SeiephoBe  reedi;  Pecked  Six .  XM 

DOO-FLEE  RtEDt.  ilHnnl  Iimm.  Cnm«B  ML 


DYNANIC IREATH  CONTROL  INSTITUTE 

ALFSEO  F.  BABTO.  Prea 
ANeatcea.  Fieaeylinala  P.  0.  Bex  IMF 
A  PBACTICAL  BBEATNlBB  COUBSE  FOB 
MUSICIANS 

DYNAMIC  BBIATH  CONTBOL 
The  Pewer  Behlad  the  Tetaat 
WBITE  FOB  FBEE  TBIAL  OFFEB 
FBEE  BOOKLET 

UBEO  BV  THE  WOBLD'B  BBEATEST  ABTISTt. 
BESULTB  aUABANTEED 


DALBEY  OILS 

PBrfect  lubriccrtion  for  slides  and 
valves.  Prevents  corrosion  and  wear. 
Lightning  lost.  Long  lasting. 

At  music  stores,  25c. 


RMt  Bald  &  Orchestra  listriMits 

.  HONESTLY  BE8UILT— FULLY  OUABANTEED 

Write  for  list  and  ipecial  diecount  to  teach- 
era  Catak^  of  new  initrumente  tent  upon 
requeit.  Distributor  King  Band  Initrumente. 

WEYMANN  COMPANY 

DwL  SM,  ISU  ChaMmit  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


••PLAY  A  HOT  CHORUS " 

Ton  een,  if  you  get  ay  hot  cborai.  It  It  eU  ir- 
renied  tor  you  to  pity.  Oet  tbcee  populer  cboruiee 
oo  "Ide.’’  "Dlneh.'’  "Who’e  Sorry  Now."  "Boa# 
of  Tboto  Deyi"  for  CUrinot,  Trumpot,  Bb  eod  Bb 
Suopbone.  or  Pleao  Aoeordlon. 

4  Chomset  for  one  instrument — $l.oo 
W.  S.  Hlavle.  SM7  E.  Idlet  St.  Cloetlaad.  Ohio 


WOODWIND  REPAIR  SHOP 

OBOES  km  BASSOONS  *  SPECIALH 

PROMPT  SERVICE 

Waller  J.  Richter,  302  N.  Socoad  St.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


p=^A  REAL  RHYTHM  BAND  BOOK^ 

LET'S  PLAY  TOGETHER 

A  choice  collection  of  easy  arrangements 
from  well-known  melodiaa  for  Rhythm  Band 
and  Piano  music  with  words. 

A  truly  great  book.  Price  75c. 

Pub.  by  MICOMEDE  MUSIC  CO..  Altoona.  Po. 


OBOE  PLAYERS 

Ton  muat  have  a  perfact  read  In  order  to 
reach  perfection  In  your  work.  Tho 
"Walaa"  rood  anablea  you  to  gat  the  finest 
resnlta  from  your  Inatrument,  with  the 
least  effort. 

Send  for  prieee  and  trial  offer. 
ALFRED  A.  WALES  110  Indlaea  Are. 
Prerldeeeee.  B.  I. 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 
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Music  in  Louisiana 

iC«mtimu*d  from  pogt  S8) 
teaching  force  of  thia  state.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  enrollment  Included  not  only 
elementary  and  high  school  teachers  but 
even  school  principals  and  school  super¬ 
intendents!  No  wonder  we  say  Louisi¬ 
ana  goes  musical!  What  other  state  can 
boast  of  such  a  wide  interest  in  music 
that  even  principals  and  superintendents 
take  up  the  study  in  order  that  they  may 
more  efficiently  carry  on  the  program  of 
music? 

An  entire  article  could  be  devoted  to 
the  department  of  music  so  ably  con¬ 
ducted  by  Doctor  Stopher  at  the  state 
university.  The  writer  recently  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  this  department,  and 
believes  he  can  say  in  all  sincerity  that 
Dr.  Stopher  has  the  finest  equipped  music 
building  of  any  university  in  the  United 
States  All  who  can  should  visit  this 
place,  so  thoroughly  equipped  with  all 
modem  methods  .  .  a  beautiful  audi¬ 
torium  for  concerts  and  plays ;  individ¬ 
ual  soundproof  rehearsal  rooms;  an  al¬ 
most  Incomprehensible  list  of  music:  ra¬ 
dios,  electric  recordings,  broadcasting 
room;  operatic  scenery,  costumes,  excel¬ 
lent  pianos,  the  best  obtainable  band  and 
orchestra  instruments,  soundproof  en¬ 
semble  rehearsal  rooms;  these  and  lots 
more,  all  in  one  beautiful  building  on  the 
campus  at  the  university.  Congratula¬ 
tions  to  Dr.  Stopher  for  his  success !  The 
child  who  takes  up  the  study  of  music  in 
the  elementary  schools  has  this  marvei- 
ous  place  as  his  ultimate  goal. 


The  state  of  Louisiana  supplies  music  t 
Think  of  that!  Ekich  year  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  music  selects  lists  of  teaching 
and  playing  material  for  the  sdioola  It 
makes  known  those  lists  (which  Include 
the  most  suitable  material  published)  and 
any  musical  director  may  send  in  his 
requisition  and  have  it  promptly  filled 
without  local  expense !  Think  what  a 
boon  this  is  to  the  new  school,  the  strug¬ 
gling  school,  the  school  that  is  not  ably 
financed — to  have  at  its  instant  command 
the  best  of  puUiAed  material  for  use  in 
its  musical  development  We  hope  that 
other  states,  reading  this,  will  become 
saturated  with  this  great  and  necessary 
advancement  and  will  initiate  a  like  pro¬ 
gram. 

This  year,  at  the  national  contest, 
Louisiana  was  represented  in  Class  A  by 
that  very  fine  band  from  the  Alcee  For¬ 
tier  school  in  New  Orleans,  directed  by 
Mr.  Denena.  All  of  you,  who  attMided 
the  contest  will  remember  the  great  ap¬ 
plause  which  greeted  this  band  on  its  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  contest  stage,  and  of  the 
splendid  impression  they  made.  Many 
soloists  and  ensembles  made  places  for 
themselves  in  musical  history  at  the 
Cleveland  convention.  All  of  this,  remem¬ 
ber  please,  after  only  a  three-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  music! 

What  of  the  future?  There  can  be  but 
one  answer :  Sponsored  by  a  man  like 
Mr.  Harris,  carried  out  by  a  man  like  Mr. 
Bums,  Louisiana  will  soon  rank  with  the 
moat  progressive  states  in  the  union  in 
fields  of  worthy  musical  endeavor. 


Last  Minute  Bargedn  Counter  Ads 


UNIFORMS:  Cap*  and  cape*  for  high  school 
band.  Black  with  gold  cape  llniiv  and  gold  band 
on  cap.  Forty-one  outfits  including  special  drum 
majors  hat.  Eighty  dollars  ($80.00).  Phil 
Kammerer,  Band  Director.  DodgeviUe,  Wis. 
BAkGAIN  INSTRUMENTS:  Oboes,  bassoons, 
clarinets,  flutes.  Shrewd  buyers,  take  advantage. 
Salesman’s  samples,  liberal  _  savings.  Agents 
wanted  in  your  locality.  Write  for  catalog  and 
proposition.  Renier  Music  Company,  531  Main 

Street,  Dubuque,  Iowa. _ 

100  PHOTO  postcards  of  your  band  or  any 
photo,  $3.  Sample  free.  Enlargements,  cuts 
and  mats.  Photo  greeting  cards,  CHiristmas  fold¬ 
ers,  with  or  without  scripture  texts.  Circulars 
free.  William  Filline,  3027  N.  Kostner,  Chicago, 

ni _ 

FOR  SALE:  Library  10  piece  orchestra  old 
arrangement.  Concert,  opera,  suites,  sym(>honies, 
marches,  overtures,  waltzes,  over  500  pieces 
plus  14  album  sets,  and  violin  studies.  $90 
takes  it  complete.  A.  Katke,  293  E.  7tb  Street, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. _ 

ANTHONY  BRIGLIA,  drummer  for  Glen 
Gray’*  C^asa  Loma  Orchestra,  writes :  ’’The 
rhythms  in  your  new  drum  book,”  'Stick  Con¬ 
trol’,  "are  priceless.”  Smd  today,  $1.50  post¬ 
paid.  George  B.  Stone  a  Son,  Inc.,  61  Ban- 

over  Street,  Boston,  Mass. _ 

SPECIAL  DANCE  arrangements  at  stock  prices, 
75c  each  or  20  for  $10.  Modem  arrange¬ 
ments.  Write  for  list.  R.  D.  Perry,  Teachers 
College,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 


RECONDITIONED  INSTRUMENTS:  White 
tbey~last;  fully  guaranteed:  piccolos,  $24;  flutes, 
$28;  obo^  $42;  clarinets,  $21;  bassoons,  $125; 
sarrusopbones,  $78;  French  horns  (F),  $52, 
(double),  $78;  melophones,  $30;  trumpets,  $16; 
trombones,  $14;  tubas,  $46,  (BBh),  $97;  violins, 
$9.50;  violas,  $17;  ’cellos,  $30;  l»sses,  $50, 
(aluminum  new),  $120.  We  buy,  sell  and  ex¬ 
change;  send  for  new  used  instrument  list  and 
catalogues.  Sansone  Musical  Instruments,  Inc., 
1658  Broadway,  New  York,  World’s  Largest 
French  Horn  House. _ 

FOR  EVERYTHING  that  pertains  to  wood¬ 
winds  :  flute,  oboe,  clarinet  and  bassoon,  get 
in  touch  with  us.  Music,  supplies,  new  and  used 
instruments,  repairs.  Baxter-Northup  Co.  Wood¬ 
wind  Specialists.  837  South  Olive  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  (telifomia. _ 

UNBREAKABLE:  No  repairs  on  this  violin. 
Finished  in  beautiful  natural  wood  graining, 
complete  in  case  with  good  bow,  strings  and 
rosin.  Excellent  tone.  Suitable  for  anyone. 
Send  $20  to  Aluminum  Musical  Instrument 
Company,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. _ 

OBOE  REEDS:  Personally  handmade  by 
Leo  E.  Ruckle,  oboist  with  Chicago  symphony 
orchestra  since  1919.  The  best  cane  used, 
mounted  on  “Wilbar”  American  made  tubes  and 
thoroughly  tested  before  shipment.  Write  for 
prices  to  Leo  E.  Ruckle,  1136  Gunderson  Ave., 
Oak  Park,  lU. 


Mora  on  followinq  pa9« 


BETTOI^EY 

Flutes  and  Piccolos 
are  leaders  in  every 
field  of  flute  play¬ 
ing. 


ShouHng  the  Bettoney  CADET  Piccolo 
designed  for  School  Musicians. 

THB  CUNDT'BBTTONXT  COMPANY, 'BOSTON,  MASS. 


See  your  dealer  for  further  in¬ 
formation  or  write  us. 


Dress  up 
your  band 
with  a  sparkling 
New  Baton 


Put  your 
Drum  Major 
on  the  job 
and  get  one 

FREE 

Including  complete 
Twirling  Instructor 


Thsso  batons,  tha  "Spinna” 
(aiuttratad)  and  tha  "Spaad 
Spinno",  conform  ta  adoptad 
contast  twirling  raquiramaats, 
and  ara  posHivaly  tha  finatt, 
most  baautiful  batons  mada. 
6at  35  or  mora  af  yaur  band 
mambars  to  subseriba  ta  Tha 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  and  yaa 
may  havo  your  ehaica,  fraa,  at 
a  gift,  including  a  complata 
Twirling  Instructor  and  Drum 
Major's  Manual.  Only  35 
yaarly  subs,  at  60c  aach,  and 
wa  guarantaa  avary  subscribar 
"complata  satisfaction  ar 
monay  rafundad".  Tha  graat- 
ast  music  magaxina  "buy"  aa 
earth,  10  big  issuas  for  Twa- 
Quartars-and-a-Dima.  But  act 
quickly. 

This  o§er  may  he  wUkdresm 
at  any  time. 

Get  started  today. 


Please  mention  THB  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  token  anmering  advertisements  m  this  magasine. 
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CLARINETS  (new  and  used)  flute*,  piccokM, 
oboe*,  ba**oon*,  and  aaxophone*,  bought — >old — 
exchanged — Expert  Repairing — Mouthpieces  made 
and  refaced.  F.  L.  Kasper  Co.,  506  South  Wa- 

ba»h.  Chicago.  111. _ 

WANTED :  Used  sousaphones,  oboes,  bass  boms, 
French  horns,  clarinets,  trumpets,  comets,  trom¬ 
bones,  melophones,  saxophones  and  other  used 
instruments.  Write  details.  Adelson's  Musical 
Instrument  Exchange,  454  Michigan  Avenue, 

Detroit.  Michigan. _ 

CLARINET  SOLOS:  Starter’s  Walts,  grade 
%  ;  Junior  Intermeszo,  grade  1 ;  Valse  Jeanette, 
grade  1 ;  Valse  Juanita,  grade  1 ;  Geraldine 
Caprice,  grade  lyi  ;  price  25c  each.  Zelda  Polka, 
grade  2,  price  30c;  Roseland  Polka,  grade  3, 
price  35c.  M.  A.  'Trippett,  Bartlesville,  Okla. 
MOUTHPIECE  difficulties  quickly  and  effec¬ 
tively  disposed  of  by  nttin);;  in  touch  with  T.  M. 
Koeder,  Naperville,  Illinois.  New  transparent 
material  or  plated  mouthpieces  guarantee  to 

give  satisfaction.  Write  tor  prices. _ 

FLUTISTS,  ATTENTION:  Poor  response,  weak 
tones  are  hindrances.  Have  your  instrument 
reconditioned  by  an  expert.  My  own  special 
handmade  pads  plus  skillful  workmanship  have 
proven  satisfactory  to  professionals.  Send  for 
price  list.  Werner,  Flute  Specialist,  3425  FiU- 

lerton,  Chicago,  Ill. _ 

BARGAINS  in  reconditioned  flutes  and  clari¬ 
nets,  $25  each.  Also  bargains  in  new  flutes, 
clarinets,  brass  and  string  instmments,  acces¬ 
sories  and  supplies.  Send  for  price  list  and 
state  your  needs.  O.  R.  Werner,  3425  Fullerton, 

Chicago.  Ill. _ 

REPAIRING:  First-class  workmanship  all  in¬ 
struments.  Wonderful  values  from  time  to  time. 
Tell  us  just  what  you  need.  Honest  reliable 
service.  This  month’s  special  bargains,  fine 
string  basses.  Write  for  prices.  Ritter  Music 

Co.,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. _ 

INTRODUCn'ORY  OFFER:  New  Bb  Boehm 
silver  plated  clarinet,  American  made,  complete 
with  plush  case,  lyre,  reed  holder,  grease  cup, 
$30.  Instmments  bought,  sold,  exchanged,  re¬ 
paired.  Relin  Music  Company,  37  South  Ave- 

nue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. _ 

SELMER,  BUNDY,  brass  instmments.  Selmer, 
Bundy  and  Pedler  cUrinets.  Selmer,  Marcel 
flutes,  piccolos.  Accordiana,  Excelsior  accord¬ 
ions.  Used  instruments,  string  and  brass.  Ex¬ 
pert  instmment  repairing.  Happy  Harrison 
Music  Shop,  1143  Broadway — Hopper-Kelly  Co., 
Tacoma,  Washington. 

MUSICIANS’  Mess  Eton  Jackets,  $2.  Blues, 
black,  green.  Will  not  show  discoloration  like 
white.  Slightly  used,  like  new.  Genuine  white 
or  black  siUc  sashes,  $1.  Regulation  band  coats, 
blue,  hlack,  $2.50.  Caps,  new,  $1.50.  Wallace, 

2416  North  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. _ 

INSTRUCTION  BOOKS,  standard  methods  for 
all  instmments ;  collections,  folios,  all  music 
b<x>ks,  20%  discount.  Epiphone,  the  world’s 
best  guitars;  write  for  catalog.  New,  used, 
and  reconditioned  instruments  of  all  kinds  for 
less  than  elsewhere.  Reeds,  strings,  all  acces¬ 
sories.  We  guarantee  to  save  you  money.  No 
lists.  Write,  tell  us  what  you  need,  and  we  will 
quote  lowest  prices.  Suburban  Music,  641-8 

Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. _ 

CORNETISrS  ALPHABET,  $2.  A  whole 
library  in  one  book  for  students  and  artists. 
Weekly  Review,  50c.  508  technical  studies  in 

seven  daily  lessons.  Good  for  all  cup  mouth¬ 
piece  instruments.  Your  dealer  or  The  A.  Gres- 

sett  Music  House,  Meridian.  Miss. _ 

LUDWIG  PEDAL  TYMPANI:  25"  and  28". 
$175;  26"  and  29".  $200,  symphony  model.  1 
set  hand  tuned,  25"  and  28",  $75.  1  concert 

rope  tension,  36x16,  bass  dmm,  $25.  I  concert 
separate  tension,  30x16,  bass  drum,  with  fiber 
case,  $35.  1  single  tension  bass  dmm,  26x14, 

$15.  1  set  1V5  octave  Deagan  chimes  with 

tranks,  $100.  Otto  Kristufek,  2316  South  Elm¬ 
wood  Ave..  Berwyn,  Illinois.  Tympanist,  Chi- 

cago  Grand  Opera  Company. _ 

FLUTES  Brand  new  and  used,  direct  from 
manufacturer.  Lowest  prices  combined  with 
satisfaction  and  guarantee.  Write  dir.Kt  to  fac¬ 
tory  for  all  information.  Shipments  made  direct 
to  you.  Three  days’  trial.  Haynes-Schwelm 
Company,  Roslindale,  Mass. 
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FOR  SALE:  Leedy  four  octave  xylophone  and 
trunk,  28x22  bast  dmm  and  fiber  cate.  Turkish 
cymbal*.  If  you  want  something  darn  cheap, 
write  quick.  H.  A.  Fogel,  P.  O.  Box  445, 

Canton.  Ohio. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Euphonium,  double  bell  in  cate, 
$42.  Tenor  saxophone,  Martin,  $48.  King  bari¬ 
tone  saxophone  in  case,  $65.  Military  system 
oboe,  $24.  Piccolo,  Boehm  sj^stem,  $24.  English 
horn,  alto  clarinets,  bast  clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
olMiet  at  very  low  prices.  Mrs.  Arvine  C.  Kin- 

dinger,  Crestline.  Ohio. _ 

OBOE  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  reeds  just 
like  my  own  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  Every  reed  guaranteed  perfect  at  to 
pitch,  easy,  beautiful  tone.  Mounted  on  Loree 
tubes;  $1  euh,  6  for  $5.50.  Loree  oboe, 
bargain.  Write  for  details.  Andre  Andraud, 

3500  Brentwood,  Cincinnati. _ 

CELLO,  over  100  year  old  Mittenwald.  Good 
orchestra  instmment,  worth  $275,  sell  for  $175, 
including  bow  and  cover.  Old  and  new  violins, 
violas,  cellos,  all  sixes,  reasonable.  Fine  re¬ 
pairing.  Schmidt  Bros.,  2063  E.  Fourth  St., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. _ 

LITKE  bassoon  reeds.  Known  for  their  wonder¬ 
ful  tone.  Price,  $1  each;  3  reeds,  $2.50;  ^ 
dozen,  $4.  P.  Litke,  Instmctor  and  tales 
agent  for  bassoons,  former  bassoonist.  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Boston  Symphony  and  Chicago 
Opera.  Address,  3078  Hull  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

City,  _ 

UNIFORMS:  100  (^ey  cadet  band  coats,  $3 
each.  Caps,  $1,  Military  Cadet  uniforms,  regu¬ 
lation  and  Legion  style  band  coats  and  other  uni¬ 
form*.  Bargain  prices.  Circular  free.  Jandorf, 

172  W.  81st  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

BASS  DRUM,  16x32,  separate  tension,  new 
head,  Leedy,  $25.  Street  drum,  Ludwig, 
12x16,  separate  tension,  cover,  etc.,  $23.50.  Bari¬ 
tone,  soutaphone  style,  Harry  B.  Jay,  silver, 
gold  bell,  $60.  Details  tent.  Damon’s  Music 

shop,  Wausau.  Wis. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS:  Good  dependable,  playable 
reeds.  Hand  made.  Especially  finished  for  the 
School  Bassoonist.  Easy  blowing,  responsive  in 
attack,  big  brilliant  tone.  Four  (4)  reeds  $3 ; 
$8  per  doz.  postpaid.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3535-A 
Juniata  Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Bas<oon'St  with 
St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra,  1 1th  Season.) 
FOR  SALE:  Leedv  16x30  black  bass  dmm, 
$15.  Deagan  355  octave  marimba,  $65, 
Ludwig  metal  snare  drum.  $10.  Conn  brass 
bass  saxophone.  $110.  Buffet  oboe,  $50i  Peyer 

Music.  16  E.  6th.  St.  Paul  Minn. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Reconditioned  used  standard  make 
instruments  at  bargain  prices.  Send  for  our  bul¬ 
letin,  also  three-day  approval  on  any  instmment 
ordered.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instmment  Ex- 
change,  454  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
PLAY  HOT  SAXOPHONE:  Compete  course 
by  Thompson,  the  master  teacher.  For  teacher 
or  pupil.  Get  this  successful  course  and  nlay 
modem  saxophone,  $1  postpaid.  (Taton  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  815  ^uth  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif. _ 

BUY  _  and  sell  all  musical  instruments..  Expert 
repairing  of  all  instmments  at  most  reasonable 
prices.  Send  (or  free  bargain  instmment  list, 
also  repair  price  list.  Musicians  Supply  <io.,  618 

Middlebury  St.,  Elkhart,  Ind. _ 

“TONE; — TONE:  Custom  made  tympani  sticks, 
$3  pair.  The  kind  I  use  for  my  work. 
Nothing  better.  Send  money  order.  Soft,  me¬ 
dium,  and  hard.  Specify  which.  Otto  Kris¬ 
tufek,  2316  South  Elmwo^  Ave.,  Berwyn,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Tympanist,  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Com- 

Esat _ .  _ 

FOR  SALE:  King  baritone  saxophone  and  case. 
Completely  factory  overhauled  and  like  new, 
$85.  _  Also  fine,  Dupre  alto  clarinet,  in  excellent 
condition,  $95.  Want  bass  clarinet.  Musician, 

207  W.  Iowa.  Urbana.  Illinois. _ 

CHRISTMAS  MUSIC:  Eight  splendid  Christ¬ 
mas  songs  arranged  for  brass  quartet,  four 
trumpets  or  trombones,  both  clefs.  Mailed  com¬ 
plete,  all  parts  75c,  with  piano  $1.  J.  E. 

Agnew,  707  Locust,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. _ 

THE  TOURIST:  A  violin  solo  with  piano  ac- 
accompaniment  is  a  good  number  for  students. 
Send  50c  for  your  copy  direct  to  the  composer. 
Alf.  Larsen.  Alta.  Iowa. 


ACCORDION :  Must  kU  Hohner  piano  ac¬ 
cordion,  120  bases  and  41  piano  keys.  Model: 
“L’Organola.’’  Finest  piano  accordion  Hohner 
makes.  Black,  perfectly  tuned.  No  repairs 
made  since  new.  $500  when  new.  Correspond 
with:  K.  H.  Zomig,  Hillcrest,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
OBOE  AND  BASSOON  REEDS:  No  pUy— 
no  pay.  Made  in  five  strengths.  Easy,  easy 
medium,  medium,  bard  medium,  hard.  $1  each. 
15c  allowed  for  your  old  tube.  L.  Oismey,  Box 

773,  Monterey,  Calif. _ 

TRUMPETERS,  TROMBONISTS,  RevelaUon 
super  fast  valve  oil  and  super  sinooth  for  slide 
trombones.  Keeps  valves  and  slides  at  manu¬ 
facturer  intended.  At  most  stores.  Social  price 
30c  by  mail  and  worth  it.  1823  Washington 

Street,  Boston. _ 

GENUINE  old  Italian  violins  for  sale.  Gagliano, 
Vendapane,  Guadaguini,  Postiglioni,  Cemfi, 
Rocca,  Postacchini,  alto  few  modem  Italian 
violins.  B.  Mauceri,  1158  De  Kalb  Avenue, 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  King  BBh  bass  sousaphone  style, 
with  carrying  case  and  stand,  gold  lacquered, 
new,  cheap.  Alto  Gibson  L5  guitar,  bargains. 

Earl  Manlove,  Connersville,  Indiana. _ 

LIEBESLIED  (Love  Song)  A.  Henselt,  mod¬ 
ern  arrangement  by  Lawrence  C.  Long.  Small 
orchestra,  50c;  full  orchestra,  75c;  full  band,  75c. 
Published  for  band  and  orchestra  in  the  tame 
key.  Sample*  free.  J.  E.  Agnew,  707  Locust, 
Dct  Moines,  Iowa. _ 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  E’TC.,  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OP  CON¬ 
GRESS  OP  MARCH  I,  1*11 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  published 

monthly,  except  July  and  August,  at 
Chicago,  III.,  for  October  1,  193(. 

State  of  Illinois 
County  of  Cook  | 

Beiore  me,  a  Notary  Public  In  and  for 
the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  who,  having 
bMn  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  Is  the  Editor  and  Business 
Manager  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and 
that  the  following  Is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  If  a  dally 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  afore¬ 
said  publication  for  the  date  shown  In  ths 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  Aug¬ 
ust  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  managers  are: 

Publisher.  The  School  Musician  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  (Inc.),  (Chicago,  III. 

Editor.  Robert  I*  Shepherd,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Managing  EMitor,  None. 

Business  Manager,  Robert  L.  Shepherd, 
Chicago.  III. 

2. *  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a 
corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be 
stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  own¬ 
ing  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned 
by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorpor¬ 
ated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well 
as  those  of  each  Individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

The  School  Musician  Publishing  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.;  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  506  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.;  Mariann 
Pflueger,  280  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.;  B.  T.  Wilson,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort¬ 
gagees  and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  se¬ 
curities  are;  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockhold¬ 
ers,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  secur¬ 
ity  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting.  Is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  afllant’s  full  knowledge  and  be¬ 
lief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  In  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  as¬ 
sociation.  or  corporation  has  any  Interest 
direct  or  indirect  In  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by 
him. 

ROBBUtT  L.  SHEPHERD. 

Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
29th  day  of  September,  1938. 

HELEN  MADDEN. 

Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  March  18,  1989.) 
(Seal). 


SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  token  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 
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jCh^ie/n  io  ihe  moj^u^ice^tt  nuiAic 

Frank  Simon. h.armco  Band 

N.B.C.  Blue  Network-Coast-to-Coast. 


FRANK  SIMON  Vft  ARMCO  BAND 


Oateter  <1,  ItM 


Mr.  M.  M.  Mhlta,  rraalSrat 
Tba  H.  a.  Ihlta  Ca.. 

Claralaat,  0. 

Daar  Mr.  ihltai 

At  at  approtoli  tfea  tlibta  eouaeutlTt  tntoa  of 
broadoattlnc  for  ASCO.  (Ilia  Aatrlaaa  aalllnc  Mill 
Ccapaap)  I  faal  that  it  la  epportuaa  to  thank  yoa 
for  tba  aplaalU  aooparatloa  of  Tht  H.  B.  Bhltt  Co., 
aal  aim  iBatniaaata  la  balpla«  to  aaka  ap  broad- 
aaata  ao  aatotaaful. 

•haa  I  aoaaalTad  tha  Idaa  of  tryla«  a  oaaplata  aat 
of  KIBQS  la  ay  band,  I  had  ao  Idaa  that  tha  affatt 
nould  ba  qulta  ao  rarolutloaary.  Tha  aalfora  bland- 
iDd  of  KIMBS  throuaboot  tha  band  proaldod  an  larltor* 
atlac  brllllaaaa  of  tona  and  a  parfaatloa  of  latoa- 
attoa  that  aat  a  lOTtlatloa  to  both  ayaalf  tad 
ay  aualolant. 


tat  of  KIBOS.  and  aftar  aany  taata  1  do  not  aaaltata 
to  adalt  that  KTaOM  ala  tha  'blna  ribbon*  in  ay  aMCO 
Band  arary  tlaa. 

aiahlng  you  tha  oontloutd  aueaaaa  that  you  at  a 
Maatar  Bulldar  ao  truly  dtaarat,  I  aa 

Slaoaraly  yonra 


111. ^ 


KINgr  make 

ANY  BAND 
SOUND  BETTER 


TRY  A  FULL  SET 
OF  KINGS 
IN  YOUR  BAND 

By  its  brilliant  and  highly  entertainins  performances,  FRANK  SIMON  and  his  famous  ARMCO  BAND  has  become  a  household  name  with  music  lovers 
throu9hout  the  continent.  Every  masnificent  chord  of  this  9reat  band  rings  out  a  challenge  for  the  superior  refinements  built  into  KING  instruments. 

The  entire  brass  and  saxophone  sections  are  KING,  with  but  two  exceptions. 

fCings  Are  Backed  With  a  Written  Guarantee  Bond  and  Nearly  40  Years  of  Successful  Instrument  Making.  Only  by  Trial 
Can  You  Learn  of  the  Superior  Qualities  of  a  King.  This  Trial  is  Free.  If  You  Do  Not  Own  the  Latest  Model  King,  Try  One. 


uhe  H.N. WHITE  (?a 

ESI  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

5225  Superior  Avc.,  ‘  Cleveland,  Ohio 


PUASE  SEND  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  PRCXiRAM  OF  FRANK  SIMON  BAND 
BROADCAST  AND  WHITE  WAY  NEWS  No.  > 

INSTRUMENT  INTERESTED  IN - - - — 


TROMBONE  WINNERS 


^  Year  after  year  Conn  instrumenti  are  the  outstanding 
preference  of  the  winners  at  the  National  High  School  Con¬ 
tests.  At  Cleveland  in  1936  this  same  trend  was  evident.  We 
have  record  of  133  winners  who  won  with  Conns. 

In  the  trombone  solo  events,  3  first  division  winners,  1 
second  division  winner  and  S  third  division  winners  used 
Conn  trombones. 

If  you  have  championship  aspirations,  why  not  try  a 
Conn?  See  your  Conn  dealer  or  write  us  for  free  book.  Please 
mention  instrument. 

C  G.  CONN,  1142  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


HOWAM)  SMITH.  >.(rtaht),  first  ehalr  and 
solo  tronboae.  Port  WasUn^aa  Hich  Sehoal 
B^,  Port  WaahiactoD,  N.\.  First  dhriaioB 
wiaoer,  l«M  Natiaaal  Cootsst  Won  with  a 
Coonqueror  trombooe. 


JACK  CREVtSTON,  tramboiie.  East 
School  Bajid,  Aurora,  OL  First 
dinsioo  wiiuier,  ISM  Natioaal  Coo- 
tcat.  Won  with  a  Conn. 


LEO.  a  COURTEMANCHE,  lat  chair  tnm- 
bone.  Tildea  Hich  School  Band,  Chieacou 
First  division  winnrr.  ISM  National  ContesL 
Won  with  a  Conn. 


BOR  DEATZ,  trombone,  Hutch- 
inaon,  Kan^  Ifich  School 
Band.  Third  dhrisian  winner, 
ISM  NatioMl  Contest  Won 
with  a  Conn, 


VIRQH.  FREEMAN,  trombone,  Newhall, 
Iowa,  High  School  Band.  Second  division 
winner,  ISM  National  Contest  Won  with  a 
Conn. 


ROBERT  BLACKMORE  (above), 
trombone,  Akron,  N.  Y.,  Hip  School 
Band.  Third  division  winner,  ISM 
National  Contest  Won  with  a  Conn. 


LOWELL  PETERSON  (left),  1st 
chair  trombone,  Phrmouth,  ln<ti«n«, 
Uch  School  Band.  Third  division 
winner,  ISM  National  Conlest 
Won  inth  a  Connqueror. 


FRANaS  CHESSER,  1st  dialr  trombone, 
Sbdbyvac.  Ind.,  High  School  Band. 
Ayision  winner,  ISM  Natioaal  Contest  Won 
with  a  Connqueror. 


ROYCE  MeOONALO,  tromboi^  Cmwfottk- 
viUe,  Ind.,  High  School  Band.  Third  division 
winner,  ISM  National  Contest  Won  with  n 


t 


